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For the Companion. 


“US CHILLUNS.” 
By Mary E. C. Wyeth. 


It was a most unacconnt- 
able whim of papa’s—that 
of taking us children out in- 
to those Arkansas wilds, 
The only explanation of it, 
or excuse for it, that he 
ever offered, was that he 
credited us with more pluck 
than we proved ourselves to 
possess. His idea was, that 
he and the boys could 
toughen themselves by a 
wrestle with the soil, while 
Del and I should heroically 
assist in the undertaking. 

Father and the boys went 
out first, and cleared a little 
spot and built a cabin, and 
then sent for us. They met 
us at Little Rock, and con- 
veyed us in a great covered 
farm-wagon, up hill and 
down dale, over miles of 
beautiful but uninhabited 
country, to one of the lone- 
liest spots that one could 
well imagine. 

We had been riding for 
nearly threé days, camping ~“~-@ 


ternoon of the third day, 
after driving through a nar- 
row wood-road for several 
hours, we came upon an 
open space about as large 
as a—well, as a town-hall 
—in the middle of which 
was a tiny log cabin. 

The cabin had three 
rooms; one for male mem- 
bers of the family, one for 
Del and me, and one for parlor, kitchen, and 
living room. Father had sent up two wagon- 
loads of furniture from Little Rock, and had 
fitted up the cabin really very comfortably and 
tastefully. 

We had a cow and calf, some pigs and chick- 
ens, and two dogs. 

For the first week or two we got on very well. 
Papa and the boys were planting our little gar- 
den, and tinkering up things generally. After 
that they went off every morning to the out- 
skirts of the claim, and worked at clearing up 
the boundary lines, and felling trees for fence 
rails. And so day after day, and week after 
week, we were left alone all day long in the si- 
lence. “Oh that silence!” exclaimed Del. In- 
deed, it was almost beyond endurance. 

The sun shone silently in the far-off sky; the 
clouds floated silently above us; the grass grew 
silently at our feet; all around us the tall trees 
stood in solemn silence. A sense of unutterable 
loneliness pervaded the air. Nothing we could 
do seeined to disenchant the terrible solitude. 

We busied ourselves with our household 
duties, we read, and practised our music lessons— 
papa had sent out a melodeon for us from Little 
Rock—and we fed the cow, and pigs; and chick- 
ens, and dogs, until it was a wonder they didn’t 
burst; but for all our efforts the days seemed to 
have the length of weeks, and the insupportable 
loneliness only increased with each succeeding 
week. 

Neighbors, we had nong. We were just sur- 
rounded by miles and miles of forest in every 
direction. 

Of course, papa and the boys made things a 
bit lively for us in the evenings and early morn- 
ings, but somehow the days only seemed more 
desolate and the silence more intolerable after 
they were gone. Sometimes I wonder Del and 
I didn’t turn into wooden girls—or raving mani- 


“Us OCHILLUNS.” 


But one day, when we had exhausted every 
resource of occupation, we concluded to drown 
our sorrows in forgetfulness, if possible, and al- 
though it was nearly five o'clock, and pretty 
nearly time to prepare supper, we lay ourselves 
down and deliberately went to sleep. 

I was awakened by Del shaking me, and 
whispering in a frightened voice that there 
was a knocking at the door. 

Sure enough there was a steady knock, knock, 
knock! 

I sprang to my feet, bolted the door, and 
called out, ‘“Who’s there?” 

‘**Taint no pusson jis’ ’cep’ us chilluns,” came 
the quick response, in unmistakable accent. 
“Us chilluns dun’ come to see y’alls.” 

Del just danced. up and. down. . ‘For mercy 
sake, Dodo,”’ she said, “‘do open that door some 
time to-day, and let them in.” 

You can’t think how excited we were. The 
bare idea of company, no matter of what sort, 
so it was friendly, made the blood bound in our 
veins, and I could feel my heart beat as I slid 
back the bolt to welcome our unexpected guests. 

‘‘Where in the world did you come. from?’ 
cried Del,.as soon as the open door revealed “‘ 
chilluns’’ to our view. 

“Kit missy,” giggled the largest of the five, 
‘us chilluns dun bin gwine a-nuttin’, an’ a- 
*simmonin’, an’ we’s dat fur f’m home der aint 
no use in ebber studyin’ ’bout gittin’ back dar 
dis day. We dun heerd y’alls bin libbin’ hyah, 
so we jis goed fur to come fer to see ye.” 

“Well, do come in,’”’ said Del, delightedly, 
taking the girl by the hand, and drawing her 
into the room. “Come in, children. Aren’t 
you tired? Where do youlive? Whoare you?’ 

“Laws! missy,” answered the - girl, who 
seemed to be about fifteen years old. ‘We lib 
wid Uncle Ben an’ mammy down to de Fawks, 
jis’ apast de Brainch. *Corse we’se tired, dun 





us | all the promise of a good supper. 





chilluns. We dun _heerd ’bout y’ alls. 
My laws! Aint dis yer fine!’’ 

She stood wide-eyed and wide- 

mouthed, gazing around the room. Del 
gave the children seats, and asked them 
if they were hungry. This aroused the 
big girl, and she turned on the chil- 
dren,— 
“No, yo’ isn’t hungry. Yo’ dar say y’ose 
hungry.. Yo’ Meriky! Yo’ Moffy Jane! . Yo’ 
Usly Ann! Yo’ Pinky Boodle! Yo’ jis dar say 
y’ose hungry!”’ 

‘Dell law! Bobry, yose hungry yo’se’f,”’ re- 
torted the one whom she had designated as 
Meriky. ‘Yo’ dun say yo’se’f jis outside de 
do’, as how yo’ specs dem white folks” — 

‘Yo’ shet yo’ sassy mouf, yo’ Meriky,”’ inter- 
rupted Bobry, charging upon Meriky, who 
dodged behind Moffy Jane, upsetting her and 
Pinky Boodle, who in her turn set up a lusty 
howl, having bumped her nose against the sharp 
corner of a cricket. 

‘Now, looky heah, Bobry,”. put in Usly—she 
of the solemn countenance— ‘‘yo’ don’ go for 
to upsotting de chilluns dat ar way when yo’ go 
for to see white pussons. Jis’ yo’ take a cheer 
an’ sot down, jis like missy tole yo’.” 

Del just acted like a crazy girl. She keptsay- 
ing, ““O Dodo! isn’t it too funny! Did you 
ever see anything so charming? Don’t let them 
goaway. Let’s keep them, every one.” 

I picked up Moffy Jane from her tangle of 
chairs, comforted Pinky Boodle, and gave them 
Then. while 
Del went to the pantry to open a can of peaches, 
I questioned the children a bit more leisurely. 

Bobry subsided sufficiently to inform me that 
‘mammy dun lib in de cabin down to de Fawks, 
an’ Uncle Ben, he’s pap, he dun bushin’ in de 
clarin’ ;’ by which felicitous phrase she meant 
to convey the fact of her father’s employmentat 
fencing in with brush his bit of cleared land. 

‘We'se dun got heap o’ crop dis year, we is; 
and us chilluns dun gwine fotch y’ alls some 
sweet tater squashes nex’ time we comes. Js 
yo’ got heap.o’ ’simmons?”’ 

‘Not many,” I answered, explaining that the 
persimmon trees grew at some distance from our 


“Ts you got pee-cons?’ 
was her next inquiry. 

I told her we had very 
few. 

“‘Pee-con trees on de 
Brainch—heaps ob ’em. Us 
chilluns gwine fotch yo’ 
some dem, too,’”’ she said. 
After a moment she in- 
quired,— 

“What is yo’ got?’’ 

By this time I began to 
comprehend that Bobry’s 
proffered generosity ought 
to meet with some return, 
so I hastened to answer,— 

“Oh, we have some rais- 
ins. I'll give you some to 
eat with your pecans.” 

‘Dell law!’ exclaimed 
Bobry, “Meriky, Usly, yo’ 
heah dat? Missy dan got 
reesuns!”’ And the five 
grinned in unison. 

Just then Del came in 
with saucers and spoons, 
and dished out the canned 
peaches, adding a huge 
slice of currant cake to each 
saucer of fruit. Every one 
of those young ones said 
“Tankee, missy,” in one 
and the same breath, and 
then fell to devouring the 
cake and peaches, while 
Del sat and looked on as 
pleased as any two-year-old baby with five new 
dolls. 

“You can’t go home to-night, children,” said 
Del; “the Branch is ten miles from this place.’’ 

‘Dell law!” cried Bobry. .‘Dat’s slo! ’Clar’ 
I fought it was hunnerd miles, Pinky Boodle 
poke ‘long wuss ’n a. pole-cat. Js yo’ got any 
co’n meal for make de good hoe cake for y’ alls 
an’ us chilluns?’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Del, ‘‘and flour too, 
and lots of nice things you never get. Oh, you 
shall have the best kind of a supper. Now tell 
us what you can do. “Sing? Dance? Do some- 
thing, if you can.” 

At this the grave and severe Usly rose to her 
feet, and took a position in the middle of the 
room. Rolling her eyes in a wonderfui manner, 
she. began to sing, hopping first on one foot, 
then on the other, in a jerky fashion, keeping 
time, however, to her tune, which she sang to 
words like these,— . 


“Nigger gee gwine fer t fer to eat good grease, 
Pome fat, hog liver, chicken foot grease, 
Hoodah! Hoodah! Hoo! 
“ 
sheep Spon eat 
oodah, h » hoodah! 
! Hoo!” 

Nothing more comical could well be imagined 
than this preternaturally solemn-faced young 
one, cutting around that ae floor in such gro- 
tesque manner. 

In the middle of this sopg, papa and the boys 
came home to supper. 

‘“Heigho!” said papa, ‘what is all this? 
Where did you raise your minstrel troupe?’ 

He looked astonished enough, too,—and the 
boys—well, they took the whole thing in at a 
glance, and how they did laugh at us. 

Well, I never could tell you of the rare fun we 
had that evening, cooking and serving the supper. 

But the most curious exhibition came after 
supper, when Bobry gave us her experience. 
We had family worship immediately after the 
supper things were disposed of, and the room 
tidied, and I hope you won’t misunderstand me 
when I confess that my enjoyment of that do- 
mestic service exceeded anything I had ever ex- 


house, and that we did not often go into the | perienced 








trabbled dat fur dis yer day. We’se jis us 


woods. 


It differed in kind more than in degree, per- 
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haps. For at the end of every petition, as my 
father prayed, Meriky uttered a dismal groan, 
and Usly and Moffy Jane both cried out, ‘“Ya-as, 
dat’s sho.” And every now and again Bobry 
would pipe out in the shrillest voice, ‘‘Amen! 
O, glory!” 

TL assure you that although this was the short- 
est prayer I ever knew papa to offer, yet cer- 
tainly it was the one that met with the heartiest 
response from those who worshipped with him. 

When papa and the boys went out to look after 
the cattle, Bobry volunteered her experience, 
and I tell it because it shows a common phase 
of religious life among the negroes. 

Said she, talking through her nose, in a most 
unnatural twang, “‘Sistering, ef yo’ dun say de 
wuhd, I gibs yo’ my ‘sperience.”’ 

‘What's that?” said Del. 

‘Dat my ‘sperience, missy. 
dun got dat ’ligion.”’ 

‘Do tell us about it.”” And thus she began: 

Ye see I’se sich a pow'ful.sinnah! I dun 
seek "ligion, an’ seek ‘ligion. Caint find him 
nowhars. Folks say, ‘Yo’ go down in de val- 
leys, yo’ Bobry,—go down dem deep valleys,— 
dar yo’ gets shet dem sins,—dar yo’ gets ’ligion, 
po’ sinnah.’ 

‘Dell law! I dat wickid I couldn’t fin’ dem 
valleys. 

“Den one night I wake up, an’ I rise out de 
bed in de middle ob it, an’ I mawches out in de 
wile woods, kase I aint gwine cnm back no mo’ 

tell I finds dem valleys whar dey gits "ligion, I 
says. 

“O missy, I mawched straight to dem valleys 
an’ dar I see big white angel a standin’. 

““*What yo’ want, yo’ Bobry?” he say. 

***Q, good golly! Marse angel,’ I say, ‘Ise dat 
onregenrit I’se dun bin seekin’ "Ijgion.’ 

“ Yo’ see dat pit ob fiah, Bobry?’ he say. 

‘Den fo’ I cotch my bref he dun grab po’ 
Bobry by de froat an’ hole her ober de pit. 

“Ki! how de flames roll up an’ de smoke po’ 
out! ‘Yo’ see dat smoke?’ de angel say. 

“Den he jis chuck po’ Bobry up an’ down, up 
an’ down, in dat smoke, an’ ober dem flames. 
Den de angel say,— 

“Dis yertorment waiting forall sich as yo’ is. 
Yo’ g’long an’ git dat “ligion now, fo’ sho. 
None o’ yo’ foolin’. G'long an’ find dem feastin® 
tables ef yo’ don’t want be drap in dis torment.’ 

“O missy, I dat skeered! I prayed de Lawd, 
‘O Lawdy mussy, O mussy, mussy, Lawd,’ all de 
way up dem valleys, an’ sho’s yo’ bann, all ona 
sudden dar peared dem feastin’ tables way high 
up in de a’r. 

“Bobry dun feasted on glory! Bobry dun eat 
an’ drink he’self chock plum full ob dat ’ligion! 
O, what I gwine keep my mouf shet fo’? When 
de Lawd sot me free, yo’ spose he sot me free 
fo’ be a dumb chile? O, Ise free, I'se free, an’ 
T aint no dumb chile.” 

*{ should think not,’’ said Del who was half- 
shocked at the strange exhibition. 

At that moment papa and the boys returned. 

“There is a wagon of some kind coming down 
the road,”’ said papa. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
these children’s people were in search of them.” 

Sure enough, the sound of creaking wheels 
could be heard, and the dogs set up a fearful 
barking, and in the midst of the din, we heard a 

man’s voice shouting, — 

“Hallo! Mostah!’ 

Papa opened the door, and there, perched up 
on the front seat of the funniest little old cart, 
drawn by a skinny mule, sat the queerest looking 
pair,—Uncle Ben and’ Mammy, we knew at a 
glance. é 

“Good eben, mostah,’’ squeaked the man. ‘Is 
you dun seed dem chilluns?”’ 

‘Dar dey is,’ screamed the woman, who 
caught a glimpse of them through the open door. 
Yo’ Bobry! ef I don’t peel de hide off yo’!”’ 

“Seuse me, mostah,”” spoke up Uncle Ben. 
‘Dem’s my chilluns; dey dun run away. Dey 
de mose onreasonin’. Ole ’oman an’ me bin 
dribin’ ebber sence fo’ clock, clar frum de 
Brainch, arter dem chilluns.’’ 

“Here they are, all safe,” said papa; “but you 
can't take them home to-night, so you’d better 
alight, and come in. We'll contrive to take care 
of you and your family and beast for the night, 
I reckon.” 

But Uncle Ben couldn’t be persuaded. He 
“wan't used, like, ter leavin’ de cabin an’ dem 
dogs all night by derselves.” 

Del began to coax the old mammy to come in 
and stay, and assured her that we had enjoyed 
the children’s visit, and added, “particularly 
Bobry’s experience, which she has just given 
us. ” 


“Now yo'll cotch it,” said the solemn Usly, 
turning to Bobry. 
You onght to have seen that woman as she lis- 
tened to Del. 


Dat de way I 


g’long climb in dat kyaht. I'll bust yo’ head, 
yo’. Dat ar ain’t Bobry’s ‘sperience, missy; 
Dat onregenfit nigga jis stoled dat ’sperience. 
Laws. dat Bobry ain’t got no ’ligion. 
Nebber did ‘Dat my ’sperience, she dun 
bin gub yo". She hyar me tole it in the ’speri- 
ence meetin “and den she pick it up an’ say it 
her one, 
“Moffy Jane, climb in dat kyaht. Meriky, is 
yo’ in dar? I’se dat bleeged to y’alls, mostahs 
an’ missys, fur keepin’ dem yer sassy chilluns, 
an’ ef ebber dey comes ’roun’ a pesterin’ y’alls 
agin, P'se be pow’ful bleeged to yo’ ef yo’ sets 
dem dogs onto ’em. Dat’ll fix ’em. Aint dat 
so, Uncle Ben?”’ 
Uncle Ben answered with a great haw-haw in 
his funny, squeaky voice, and the little mule 
with its comical load started off, just as our 
clock struck ten. 
I reckon they got to the Forks about breakfast- 
time next morning, but Idon’t know. We never 
heard of any of them again. We lived on the 
memory of that visit, however, for weeks. 
——————_~+or— 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST FOUND. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

She saw David gazing intently at her hand. 
The color flashed into her cheek. The hand was 
whirled on its back, and the fingers trembled in 
haste on the palm. 
““Whose ring are yon wearing now?’ 
She answered lightly, trying to disarm his dis- 
approval; “It’s not an engagement ring.”’ 
But the brother's grave face did not relax. 
“It belongs to Mollie Bond, one of the girls.’’ 
*T have asked you not to wear borrowed or- 
naments,”’ said David. ‘‘Your own sense of pro-- 
priety would keep you from it. To me it is un- 
seemly, vulgar, indeed. You force me to use 
strong words. Wearing borrowed finery’’>—— 
‘TI have to wear borrowed finery if I wear 
any,”’ Edith said, hotly. ‘You never bought 
me 2 piece of jewelry in your life.” 
“Why have:’t I?’ David said, with a slight 
twitching at the corners of his mouth. 
Edith cast down her eyes to hide the shame | 
in them, and answered with softened voice, 
“Because you could not afford it.” 
How mean it was to taunt David, the patient, 
steadfast soul that from boyhood had taken the 
battle-brunt of life! 
“Then why not acquiesce in the fact that you | 
eannot have such things, at least for the pres-| 
ent? Why will you sacrifice your self-respect | 
and really demean yourself by incurring obliga- 
tions?” 
“But you don’t know how hard it is to see all 
the other girls with rings, and watches, and 
chatelaines, while you’re as plain as a lead-pen- | 
cil, without even an ivory top.” 

‘Do you think I don’t know it’s hard? Do} 
you think I have not suffered to see you poor, | 
and to be poor?” 

Edith wondered if he had really suffered, he | 
seemed always so self-contained. 

**You surely would not choose rings and neck- 








“I didn’t really want to put on the ring, but 
Mollie Bond insisted that I should. She put it 
on witha wish. I believe she does it just to show 
off her rings. She’s always wishing her rings 
on to haA "s 4 g ” 

“Well, I wish her rings off your fingers,” 
David said, quietly. 

“‘Well, don’t scold any more, Dady, and Ill 
never allow another girl to put a ring on my 
finger, though I can’t see what great harm can 
come of it.” 

“Can’t you see that you might lose the ring? 
At the best, it pains me and shames me to see 
you in borrowed plumage.” 

He was six years older than Edith. Since the 
mother’s and father’s death, he had cared for 
her, worked for her, overlooking her education, 
keeping a loving watch over her conduct, stand- 
ing, indeed, as well as he conceived, in the stead 
of father and of mother to her. 

Edith doubtless missed her mother’s care and 
aemother’s sympathy, and she may have felt at 
times, that David’s pure and conscientious nat- 
ure made him exacting; ‘but he was faithful as 
the sun, moon and stars, put together,” she used 
to say. - 

A few evenings after their conversation, 
Edith’s music-teacher, Prof. Pipp, gave a parlor 
concert. Each pupil had permission to invite 
one friend. 

“Of course I must invite David,” Edith 
thought, hoping in her heart that he would de- 
cline the invitation, so that she might ask Len 
Harvey. But David did not decline. 

She had a piano solo. As this was announced, 








‘Bobry dun gub yo’ dat ‘sperience? Bobry! 





Edith glauced with complacent pride at the dia- 








mond flashing, starlike, on her finger. Len 
Harvey—invited by one of the other pupils— 
was standing near the instrament, and would be 
sure to mark the beautiful gem. 

When she was seated, and was waiting forthe 
Professor to place the music before her, she saw 
her brother was approaching her from the back 
part of the room. He meant not only to hear 
how she played, but to see. 

“O my patience!’ she exclaimed, mentally, 
in a great fright, ‘she will see the ring.” 

In frantic haste, she tore the ring from her 
finger, and it dropped in her lap. By this time, 
the Professor had placed the music before her, 
and her fingers flew tothe keys. But she was 
too nervous for a successful performance. Her 
fingers were in a panic. ‘They tripped, they 
skipped, they stumbled and fluttered in a gener- 
ally wounded way. At last there was a complete 
breakdown, and Edith left the piano, her face 
blazing, her head reeling. 

The ring was forgotten; Len Harvey was for- 
gotten. She thought of nothing, remembered 
nothing, but David’s disappointment, his grave 
face, his downcast eyes. 

She sat, possessed by her humiliation, until 
the next performer had left the piano amid rap- 
turous applause. Then, with a throb of dismay, 
she remembered the ring. 

Of course it had fallen to the floor. 
it should be trod upon! 

When the concert was ended, Edith tried to 
avoid David by mixing with the crowd. She 
saw him exchanging words with her teacher, 
and took that opportunity to dodge in and out 
among the people till the piano was reached. 
Stooping, she hastily passed her hand over the 
carpet, under the piano, once, twice, three times. 
One and another person asked what she was 
searching for. 

“Oh, something,” said Edith. The publish- 
ing of the loss would reveal her to David. 

At length she heard a voice questioning which 
made her heart leap,—her brother’s voice. She 
sent a quick, startled glance to his calm face. 
She said the first thing that came into her 
thought which would divert him. 

‘“My writing-desk key,’’ she answered. 


What if 


ting to her feet. 


the hostess of her loss. 


“T haven’t time to look for it to-night, I will 
come around early in the morning, and make a 


good search,” Edith said. 


Mrs. Pipp promised that she would herself 
search for the ring after the guests had left the 
house. With this assurance, Edith was turning, 
with some feeling of relief, to rejoin her brother, 
when she perceived him by her side, Her heart 
How much had he 
| heard of what she had said? 


jumped with a new fear. 


“But 
perhaps I didn’t bring it here,”’ she added, get- 
“J must go and take leave of 
Mrs. Pipp,”’ she added, hurrying away to tell 


Over, and over, and over, down on her knees, 
with a solicitude piteous to see, Edith searched 
the floor; felt under the piano; moved the furni- 
ture; moved the piano; felt along the edges of 
the carpet; looked in all probable places, and as 
many improbable ones, as, for instance, in the 
mocking-bird’s cage. 

At length, sick at heart, full of fear and dis- 
may, she started for home, taking care not to 
return by Mollie Bond’s house. The ring must 
have been picked up by some one. She would 
advertise it in the evening paper. Stopping at 
the Gazette office, she prepared an advertise- 
ment, carefully worded, so that a reader could 
not know who had lost the ring. 

That evening she was crocheting while David 
read the paper aloud to her. She had nerved 
herself to hear him read her advertisement, yet 
when he did come to it, the effect was like scald- 
ing water to her face. 

‘You would feel very unhappy,’”’ David com- 
mented, “if you had borrowed a ring and lost it.’”’ 
“Yes,’’ she said, hardly able to steady her 
voice, and turning quickly to hide the tears that 
would come to her eyes. 

“But this advertisement will hardly accom- 
plish its purpose,’’ David said. ‘The fact that 
the person who picked up the ring did not speak 
of it to Mrs. Pipp showed an intention to keep it.’”’ 
At this Edith’s heart sank within her. 

About eight o’clock the doorbell rang. Edith 
jumped as at a musket-shot. She felt sure it 
was Mollie who had come for the ring. She 
rushed to the door, intent upon preventing an 
interview between her friend and David. 

The visitor was Mollie. ‘I have come for my 
ring,”’ she said. ‘I want to wear it to church 
to-morrow; I'm going to be confirmed, you 
know.”” 

“Come into the parlor,’’ Edith stammered, 
fearing David would hear what was said. 

“No, I'll just take the ring, and will not stop.” 
‘Don’t speak so loud,’’ Edith implored, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘I haven’t the ring with me. 
It’s—it’s at—I left it at Mrs. Pipp’s. I’m sorry.”’ 
“Oh well, it doesn’t matter!’ said Mollie. “‘T’ll 
run around to Mrs. Pipp’s and get it. I don’t 
mind the walk at all.” 

She turned and was almost gone before Edith 
could arrest her. 

‘Wait a moment,’’ Edith said; “I didn’t finish 
telling. 
concert night, and couldn’t find it; but”’—— 
“Why, Edith!” 

“But I’ve advertised it, and maybe’’—— 
“That ring cost a hundred dollars!”’ 

“What if I should have to replace it?” Edith 
thought in terror. ‘“We could never spare a 
hundred dollars from our living.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have that ring lost for anything!’’ 
‘“Maybe I shall hear from it to-morrow.” 

‘“My brother that’s gone to sea gave it to me,”’ 


When they were in the street, and Edith felt | continued Mollie, ‘‘and he may be dead. We 


David’s warm hand get hold of hers, and felt 
| hers tucked away under his arm, close to the 


true heart, she was melted to contrition. 


haven’t heard from him for a year.” 
‘‘What did you put iton my fingerfor?’”’ Edith 
cried, bursting into tears. ‘You'd no business 


“David,” she said, with quick impetuosity, “I| to lend mea valuable ring that you prized. It 


told you a story about looking for my key. It’s 
laces to the thorough course of music you are | at home in the iock. 
having.” : | thing else.”’ 

“] knew you were,” said David; but he did 


not ask her what the something was. 


in the lock was the key. 
‘Just suppose I hadn’t told David the truth!’ 


mind. 


a feeling as if she were about to be shot at. 


Hart’s, this morning. I want to wear it.” 


lunch,” Edith said, trying to pass on. 
“But I want to wear it,” Mollie 


Pll never lend you another!”’ 
with a mental pout. 


said Mrs. Pipp. 
“And haven’t you found it?” Edith cried. 


carefully. 
picked up.” 





fallen. 


I was looking for some- | it. 


When they reached home, they went to the 
sitting-room. Edith turned up the iow-burning 
lamp. There in the full blaze was her desk, and 


The next morning, early, she left the house to 
go to Mrs. Pipp’s to look for the ring. She was 
hastening by Mollie Bond’s dwelling without 
looking up, for she feared to meet Mollie. Just 
then she heard a window thrown up. She had 


“Ede,” Mollie called, “please let me have my 
ring. I’m going with mamma to lunch at Judge | any more.” 


persisted. 

‘*Wait, I’ll come down to the gate and get it.”’ 
“T haven’t it with me. Ill bring it around 
before lunch-time,”’ said Edith, hurrying away. 
“‘Well, be sure you do,” screaméd Mollie, ‘‘or| and thumb into his vest-pocket, “I’ve got the 


“I just wish you wouldn’t,” thought Edith, 
“We've looked all over the room for the ring,” 


was mean in you, and I'll never forgive you for 
Perhaps I shall never find the ring, and then 
I could never be happy again. I wish I were 
dead this minute!’ 

“‘Why, don’t go on so,” said Mollie, moved by 
Edith’s words. “I don’t care so much for the 
ring as all that.. My brother did give it to me to 
remember him by, but I’ve plenty of other things 
I can remember him by. As for the worth of 
*| the ring, I don’t mind that. Pa’s wells have 


was the thought that went flashing through her| ran oil enough while we've been talking to buy 


a ring like that for every finger I’ve got to my 
hands. But I guess ma’ll make a fuss. You 
know she was taught to be very economical 
when she was a girl, and so she’s stingy, and she 
can’t bear to lose anything, so I guess she'll 
make you pay for it. But I’m not going to get 
angry at you; I can’t ever forget the hard places 
in algebra you’ve helped me over. Don’t cry 


On her way to school Monday morning, Edith 


“J think it’s nicer not to wear diamonds at| stopped at the Gazette building. In a dispirited 


way she climbed the dirty steps to the office. 
She opened the door, and stood without speak- 
ing. There was no eagerness, no hope in her 
face,—not even a question upon her lips. 
‘Well,’ said the editor, ranning his finger 


ring. It was picked up bya young man at Prof. 
Pipp’s concert.’’ 

Edith suddenly clutched at her veil to get it 
over her face, snatched the ring, and hurried 
What a burden had dropped from 


away 
her heart! The relief of that moment she will 


“No, and I’ve had the parlor swept twice very | never 
I think the ring must have been 


forget. 
- The dreadful matter had come to sach a pleas- 
ant ending! Mollie and Mrs. Pipp conld be 


“Let me look; I know just where it must have pledged to secrecy, and David need never be 





wounded by Icarning that she had broken her 





I—I—I dropped the ring on the floor, 


an! A i 
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promise, and had been hiding something from | at Quebec, they certainly teach Latin well. Theo-| ground in the shade of the trees when we went! 


him. This was the happy thought that kept 
coming to her mind all through that school day. 

But when she went home at night, and met 
the level giance of David’s frank, honest eyes, 
her conscience stung her unspeakably. : 

“Tm as mean and wicked as I can be!” she 
said, with sudden impetuosity. “I borrowed a 
diamond ring to wear to the concert; it was 
worth a hundred dollars, and I lost it, and it was 
that I was looking for after the concert, and I 
put that advertisement in the paper. I just hid 
everything from you, you darling, good, hon- 
est’’—— 

“Well, there, that will do,” said David, ready 
to smile. ‘You might have saved yourself much 
suffering if you had confided your trouble to me 
at the start. I knew all about it, for I saw you 
take the ring from your finger, saw it drop on 
the floor, and then I picked it up.” 

‘And you answered the advertisement!” Edith 
cried. 

“Yes; I did not want to force your confidence. 
I felt that you would tell me, and I’m not going 
to lecture you. There is no need of my pointing 
out the lessons, is there?’ 

“‘No,”’ said Edith; “they have been burned 
into my heart. Shall I tell them to you? I 
must not break good promises; I must not tell 
stories, or try to keep a guilty secret from the 
one to whom I owe so muh. Don’t I know the 
lesson?” 

“T think you do,”’ said David. 


achdaite > o same amaied 





For the Companion. 
IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 
Our enterprise in the raising of bers and 


dore was an elegant scholar; no other adjective will 
express the ease and finish of his pronunciation and 
translations. He was very courteous, and assisted 
us with a certain pleasant yet grave cordiality, which 
much became him. 

Theodore offered to teach us as often as we chose 
to @ome to him. We were very thankful, and told 
him to charge what was right, 
and we would settle the bill. 
He laughed for the first time, 
and assured us that he had no 
thought of taking pay. 

Father Deblois made us stop 
to dinner, and went down to 
our canoe with us. In short, he 
treated us most handsomely, 
and a hearty ‘ Good-by, my 
boys!” were his last words, 


after making us promise to come again the next 
week. 

But we had not gone half a mile up stream before 
we met with a much less friendly reception. The 
St. John’s is a sandy and pebbly river, and at low 
water seems to consist of a succession of pools, sepa- 
rated by stretches of quick water over sandbars, and 





pickling them did not turn out a great success. The 
birch sap made poor vinegar. All the pickles we 
sold to the luambermen did not bring twenty dollars. 

But we did better with the hay that we had made, 
though the four stacks on Mud Pond Stream were 
burned in October by a forest fire that was set by 
some sportsmen. The five stacks on Umbazookskus 
Meadow brought us thirteen dollars per ton, and 
weighed nearly seven tons. 

From this, we concluded that we had better go 
more largely into the making of hay the next year. 

But our cutting the hay on the meadow had opened 
the eyes of the luambermen to the value of the grass 
there. They gave us to understand that they meant 
to cut it the following year themselves. 

Our right was about as good as theirs; but we 
féared they would burn our stacks. We knew, how- 
ever, of an equally good place down the Allequash, 
with the prospect of even a better market. 

Both above and below Allequash Falls, there were 
then several open bottoms unclaimed, where grass 
could be cut in large quantities. 

So, on the first days of July, we packed up our 
scythes, forks, rakes, etc., and launching our canoe 
into Mad Pond Stream, paddled through Chamber- 
lain, Eagle and Churchill Lakes, and so on down the 
Allequash. 

We had now finished the first four Books of Cxsar, 
and had taken Virgil, the Aineid of which we began 
to translate in June. We had also bought an An- 
drews’ Latin Lexicon and a Harkness’ Latin Gram- 
mar. 

It was our plan to cut and stack twenty-five tons 
of hay on Allequash River; and as there was going 
to be a large “cut” of lumber made the next winter, 
we expected to get at least twelve dollars a ton for 
the hay. 

A party of men were at work on “booms,” up at 
Umsaskas Lake. Oneof them got his leg broken. 
They sent down to St. Francis, on the St. John’s 

River, for a doctor to set it. 

Going back down the Allequash, the doctor, whose 
name was Grey, saw us getting supper on the bank, 
and landed fora cup of tea. _He happened to see 
our books, and was greatly interested to know that 
we were reading Virgil,—for he had studied Latin 
when he was a young man. 


We told him we had a good deal of difficulty with | boat that he had up- 


some lines of Virgil, and he kindly Suggested that | set there in the shoal 
we should go down to St. Francis and ask the priest | water. 


to aid us in our studies. 
“Does he know Latin?’’ we asked. 


“Why, he reads it and talks it every Sunday,” | tacking boats was 


said Dr. Grey. 
“But I shouldn’t dare to go to a priest,” said Ed. 


“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of Pere Deblois!” | women passing up 
laughed the doctor. ‘He’s one of the best old gen-| and down the river 


tlemen in the world.” 


Thus encouraged, we concluded to follow the 


good doctor’s advice; and the next week, the 
weather being dull, we took our Latin books and 
went to St. Francis in our canoe. 

Father Deblois lived in a pretty house, for that 
region, and had a flower-garden near his door. 
The house-roof was red, with a French scoop in it. 

He welcomed us heartily. We found that the 
doctor had told him all about us and our Latin. 

I suspect that the old gentleman was a little rusty 
in his Latin. For he presently called in a pale, gen- 
tlemanly young man, whom he introduced as Theo- 
dore Gouier, a student from this same Quebec Col- 
lege. To Theodore he entrusted the task of assist- 
ing us in our Virgil. 

Whatever else they teach at the Catholic College 


ti by boulders. 
I noticed a number of cattle on the Canada shore, 
under some trees, and standing partly in the water 
to drink. We were paddling and poling so hard to 
get up one of the “rips” of swift water that I barely 
glanced at them, till a large black and white bull 
rushed out to us, with lowered horns and a gruff 
bellow. 
“Hi, there!” Ed yelled, and Vet gave him a blow 
with the setting-pole. But in an instant, the brute 
had tossed over the canoe. 
Out we went, paddles, Virgil, lexicon, grammar 
and all. 
It was a complete surprise. The water, however, 
was not over a foot and a half deep, but it ran so 
swiftly that we floundered about considerably before 
we could regain our feet. 
Meantime, the bull was paying his respects to the 
canoe, goring and trampling it, and roaring like a 
dragon. He was a fierce, ugly-looking animal. 
Our Virgil and lexicon were floating off down 
stream, towards the deep pool at the foot of the 
rapid. Determined to save our precious books, we 
at once dashed after them. 
To say that we were angry at that bull would but 
faintly express our emotions. And the laughter and 
hooting of a lot of boys and a man—the bull’s owner, 
we fancied — who were haying on the bluff above, 
was not calculated to promote good feeling. 
We feared our books were spoiled, for they were 
soaked with water. Our canoe was ruined, and the 
bull held his ground up stream, trumpeting forth 
detiance. Surely, this was an abuse of education. 
But, our object in those waters being peaceful and 
literary, we curbed our anger, and carrying our wet 
books with us, went back down to St. Francis. 
There we traded with a man for a “‘peerog,” a sort 
of boat much in use on that river. It is a long, nar- 
row craft, dug out of a large log, and painted black. 
We paid four dollars for the peerog, and re-em- 
barking, poled up stream again. 
Taurus, the bull, had now retired, and we passed 
by unmolested. But while negotiating for the 
peerog, we had been told that the bull was a notori- 
ously “ cross’’ and 
dangerous animal, 
and that ours was 
by no means the first 


What had got him 
in the habit of at- 


the red petticoats 
and kerchiefs of the 


in peerogs. 
This was Friday. 


CHARGING THE CANOE. 


back, and he charged at us. We were too quick for 
him, however, and got past. 

But we were not quick enough for him the next 
Saturday, when we came to recite again. As we 
paddled down the shoal water, low, ominous growls 
were heard, and we soon espied our enemy with the 
other cattle, cooling his hoofs in the shallow river. 

“There’s that ras- 
cally bull again!” 
Vet exclaimed. 

Not to run the 
risk of getting our 
books drenched, I 
landed on the op- 
posite bank and 
carried them 
round. Ed and Vet 
then tried to run 
the peerog past him. 

Ed and Vet poled 
along near the 
Maine shore. Poly- 
phemus headed 
them, and came 
splashing through 
the water with a vi- 
cious snort. 














the pike-pole. 


wade across to the scene of the fight. 


where the water deepened. 


tail floating out behind. 
boat, seized hold of this tail. 
“T’ve got him, Ed!” he shouted. 


his feet. 


with blows which resounded far along the shore. 


ing the peerog after him. 


were determined to teach him a lesson. 


comical spectacle that 1 rolled with laughter on th 
sand. 















I could see Ed striking out, waist-deep, and 
the bull plunging up to his sides, with his white | Tebber,an inch or more in thickness, an improve- 
Vet, coming up in the | ment which “smooths the way” wonderfully. 


launching great pebbles as big as a turkey’s egg far 
out towards the peerog. Ed now for the first time 
condescended to notice him. 

“What troubles you?” he shouted. “Come down 
here if you don’t like our conduct! Oh, you could 
laugh and hoot when your bull upset us and ruined 
a twenty-five dollar canoe! Now there’s an awful 
time because the laugh happens to be on our side! 
You can come down here if you wish more definite 

explanations!” 

He didn’t think best to come. 

We left Polyphemus standing very meek and with 
drooping head among some willows. The conceit 
was completely taken out of him. 

He never troubled us again. 





For the Companion. 


BICYCLES. 

It is probable that very many of the boys and girls 
who read the Companion have seen bicycles, or 
heard of them. Those who have not will get a 
pretty good idea of what they are from the illustra- 
tion we have given. To make the matter still clear- 
er, however, I will add a brief description. 

Though on the same general plan as the veloci- 
pede,—so common eight years ago,—the modern 


They tacked to- bicycle yet differs from it, and is vastly superior. 
wards the Canadian | 12 wheels of the velocipede were of nearly equal 
side. But the bull | 512, and the seat, or “saddle,” was placed midway 
tacked too, and between them. 
came so near that 
Ed leaped out of | from forty-two to sixty inches in diameter, while the 
the peerog and be- hind wheel is not over sixteen inches. The advan- 
labored him with | *®g¢ from this is that the rider, instead of having 


In the bicycle the forward, or driving-wheel, is 


to push, or “paddle,” with his feet, as with the 


Seeing the fracas, I dropped the books, and seiz- | Velocipede, sits, or rather stands, directly over the 
ing a cudgel, ran back up the bank, and started to pedals, in almost the same position as when walking, 


and uses his feet in a similar manner. The weight 


The bull had wheeled instantly upon Ed. I saw of the body thus assists naturally in propelling the 
the pike-pole fly in two pieces at the first blow. Ed | ™achine, and it is far less tiresome. 
had now to run down stream,—the bull after him. 
Vet was poling excitedly after them, in the peerog, steel, or iron, and saddles with springs not being 
and all three were getting down towards the pool found very practicable, the rider, particularly on 


In the velocipede the tires of the wheels were of 


rough roads, was shaken and jolted. 
In the bicycle the tires are of well-prepared india 


In the bicycle, too, the driving-wheel is in one 
sense a double wheel, having a double hub, with two 


“Hold on to him then!” exclaimed Ed, who was | %ts of light spokes converging to one tire, thus giv- 
already swimming; and in fact the bull was now off | ing it much greater strength. The “backbone,” as 


it is called, is the circular, or oval, steel bar, with 


Urged by the iron point of the pike-pole, Poly- | its “forks” connecting the two wheels. It is upon 

phemus struck out down the river. Ed tacked off | this backbone that the saddle is set. 

to the right and let him go by, but gained hold of 

the peerog with a few quick strokes as it went past, | Means of pedals with cranks attached to the hub of 
I concluded that they could manage him now, and the driving-wheel, and is steered with a hand-lever 

so waded out with my cudgel. I could see the wet | in front of the seat, similar to a steering-lever of a 

pike-pole flashing in the sun, as they whaled him | “double runner” in coasting. 


As in the velocipede, the bicycle is propelled by 


Several kinds of brakes are in use, applied both to 


Polyphemus had met his match at last in a row of | the forward and the hind wheel. 
his own picking. Round and round he swam, haul- 


To give notice to passers, a variety of alarm-bells, 
gongs and whistles are used, and when travelling by 


The bull was out of his element, bewildered, numb | Bight,» lamp is mounted in front. These extras, 
with blows, and half-strangled. My two comrades | together with foot-rests, a small wrench, oil-can and 


a wallet for lunch, make up the outfit of a “bicy- 


Not conténted with belaboring him from the boat, | cler.” 
Ed jumped to his back, and dropping astride his 
withers, grasped his aggressive horns, and rode him 
down the river in triumph. Vet, meanwhile, kept than on a velocipede, and for that reason it is rather 
steady hold of his tail, standing braced in the for- | ™0Fe “difficult to learn to ride one. 

ward end of the peerog. They presented such a 


How to Ride a Bicycle. 
On a bicycle one sits higher and has a better view 


Many persons recommend getting an old veloci- 
e | pede and making the first attempts on that. This 
is not necessary, though it may be easier for the 


learner to do so. Half-a-dozen lessons at a “rink,” 

But a terrible voice drew my eyes to the opposite 
bluff, and there I saw the very man who had so or an equal number of mornings in» back street, 
laughed at us on the previous occasion gesticulating 


with the assistance of some friend, will enable most 
persons to start out alone. 

To mount and dismount easily and gracefully re- 
quires longer practice, but at first one can skip this 
part by getting on and off at a block, or beside a 
fence. 

The first thing to learn is to keep one’s balance. 
To do this the eyes should be directed, not down 
upon the steering-wheel, or the ground immediately 
in front, but steadily ahead, much as when walking 
rapidly and without thought; and if a tendency to 
fall is felt, turn the wheel gently towards the side 
the bicycle is falling. 

. It is well known that it is difficult for the veloci- 
pede to climb hills. The bicycle is a much ‘better 
climber. A person in fair practice will ride up any 
ordinary hill if the road be not too rough. 

Up very steep hills it will be found easier to walk, 
however, and “lead” the bicycle. A merciful man 
would do as much for his horse. The bicycle needs 
a tolerably smooth road, yet on the most of country 
roads it runs very well, either in the “horse path,” 
or one of the wheel-ruts. 

The speed, of course, depends on the skill and 
strength of the rider. In England John Keen, cap- 
tain of a London club, has ridden a mile in two 





Sree tae. 








We went down to 
Father Deblois’ 


PUNISHING THE BULL. minutes fifty-four seconds. 


In America Mr. G. R. Agassiz (son of the late 


again the first of the next week. We had dried our | and shouting in French. The only word I could} Prof. Agassiz) has ridden a mile on the Chestnut 
distinguish 


books, and though much wrinkled, they were still 
readable. The grave Theodore smiled at sight of 
them, and asked whether our bookshelf stood out of | which he roared out in a voice much like his bull's. 


doors. Ed told him of, our adventure. 


was,— Hill Reservoir road near Boston in three minutes, 

“Sacre! Sa-a-a-cre-e-e! Sa-a-a-a-cr-r-r-e-e-e-e ""— | twenty-one seconds. 
Last November Mr. H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Vet and Ed were too busily engaged thrashing | Boston to Leominster and return, forty miles, in 


“Why,” said he, “you are like 2neas and his Tro- | Polyphemus to hear the irate Canadian, or else they | three hours, thirty-six minutes, without a stop. The 


jans, attacked by Polyphemus.” And he related to | wouldn’t hear. 
us the legend of the one-eyed monster who dwelt at 


last twenty miles were made in one hour and thirty- 
It was not till the bull’s head had repeatedly shown | six minutes. Several other gentlemen have done as 


Mt. Aftna in most ancient days, and whose eye symptoms of going under for good that they let him | well or better. 


Ulysses bored out. We.canght at the name, and | set foot in shallow water. The animal was so weak- 


Two English “bicyclists” named Polluck and Roe 


called our enemy, the great black and white bull, | ened and:spent that he could scarcely walk or stand. have lately returned from a tour on the continent, 
Polyphemus. 


Polyphemus was at his customary stamping-| left off shouting and resorted to 





Meantime his infuriated and profane owner had | made—except the crossing and recrossing of the 














channel—entirely on their bicycles, This tour took 
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in Paris, Nice, Geneva, and carried them over the 
Jara Mountains, a distance of one thousand three 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, which was ac- 
complished jin thirty-five! days, including Sun- 
days and wet days. The ayerage distance made 
Oe ee ee ne 
In America, on the 15th of October last, Mr. 
E. W. Pope and Mr. F. §. Jaquith rode seventy- 
seven miles in the environs of Boston in 
eleven hours, including stops. From 
Wellesley to Newton, rather over seven 
miles, they rode in thirty-eight minutes. 
In May last Russell Sharp and John 
Storer rode from Boston to Newport, R. I., 


seventy-two miles, in thirteen hours, in-  --z 
eluding stops, their actual riding time ‘°° 


being ten and one-half hours. And I am 
told that some New Yorkers have done 
nearly or quite 
as well. 

Recently I 
have read of a 
very remark- 
able tour 
through France 
and Germany, 
the longest on 
record, made 
by two Paris 
“bic yclists,” 
M. Laumaille 
and the young 
Baron Eman- 
uel de Graffen- 
ried, the latter 
only fifteen 
yearsold. This 
tour covered 
nine hundred 
leagues, or two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-four miles, and was made in forty days, 
with an actual riding time of twenty-seven days, 
or ninety-two miles per day. The young baron 
is said to have been not at all fatigued by his 
journey. ee 

The writer learned to ride a velocipede while 
at school at Brunswick, Me., nine years ago, but 
as yet cannot claim to be much of a “bicycler.”’ 

We used to ride our velocipedes along the nar- 
row sidewalks that were bordered with elms and 
maples, and I retain a most vivid recollection of 
one particular sugar-maple, against which I made 
a “cropper’’ one morning. 

I was “paddling” along near the Medical 
School in what I then considered pretty good 
style, when I saw “Old Hannah,” an aged and 
very bunchy beggar woman well known in Bruns- 
wick, coming towards me. She saw me, and 
turned well oat. 

I turned out, too, and should have passed her 
all right with plenty of room to spare, had not 
the old dame, when within five yards, suddenly 
tacked to the other side. 

To avoid the disgrace of running down ‘‘Old 
Hannah,”’ I turned short to the left, and—col- 
lided with the sugar-maple. 

Some call them rock maples, and with good 
reason, for that one, at 
least, was very hard. 
It skinned my whole 
right ear, and gave me 
a splendid view of the 
stars. The beldame 
heard me hit the tree, 
and she looked round. 

“Ta!” saidshe. “For 
massy sake, I sh’d think 
you’d break yer nake!” 

“No, grandma’am,” 
said I, “I’ve only broken 
my ear.” 

She cackled, but be- 
gan to say that “Balm 
o’ Gilead buds and spe- 
rit’ But I didn’t 
stop to hear any more. 

In England, where 
over two hundred dif- 
ferent styles of bicycles 
are manufactured, and 
fully one hundred thou- 
sand in actual use, the 
common opinion is that 
no more healthful mode 
of recreation and exer- 
cise has ever been adopted. Bicycles are in 
favor with physicians there, who themselves fre- 
quently use them in making professional visits. 

A recent writer in the Times even proposes to 
mount companies of soldiers on bicycles, to act 
as cavalry. One eminent physician, after warn- 
ing beginners against over-exertion in learning 
to ride, and remarking on the common mistake 
of using a bicycle too large for the rider, says 
of the exercise,— 

























“Tt would be almost impossible to invent an 
exercise better calculated to call into play every 
muscle of the body at once. The simple act of 
pointing the toes, as in standing on tiptoe, calls 
into exertion something like a dozen muscles of 
the foot and leg, and the bending of the leg em- 
ploys the powerful muscles which attach it to 
the trunk. The whole leg is at work in propel- 

ling the bicy- 
cle, and every 
muscle of the 
arms and body 
is constantly in 
action to retain 
the balance 
and guide it.” 
Even ladies 
ride in Eng- 
land,—not the 
bicycle, but its 
feminine co- 
partner, the 
tricycle, which 
may be briefly 
described as a 
three - wheeled 
bicycle. Sev. 
eral English la- 
dies have made 
“their sixty 
miles per day. 
There are at 
present some 
two hundred 
and fifty bicy- 
cles in use in 
and about Bos- 
ton, and those 
riders with 
whom I have conversed, speak enthusiastically 
of the vigor, health and tone the exercise affords 
them. C. A. STEPHENs. 
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BOARDS OF TRADE. 

The question has been asked us, What are the 
action, duties, and privileges of a Board of 
Trade? A Board of Trade has no duties except 
those which it undertakes of its own accord; 
and no privileges except such as the public wil- 
lingly concede to it. 

Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
Produce Exchanges, etc., are merely associations 
formed by persons engaged in trade, for their 
own convenience. 

In some cities they are little more than debat- 
ing societies; in others, they are much more. 
The members meet daily ‘‘on ’change,””—that is 
at the headquarters of the association, for pur- 
poses of trade or speculation. They buy and 
sell according to rules adopted by themseives. 

The prices at which articles so dealt in are 
bought and sold, become what are known as 
“current quotations.’”” A buyer outside the 
board agrees, if he chooses, and not otherwise, 
to pay the quoted price. 

The practice of buying and selling at the 
Board of Trade quotations, has given rise to the 
idea that such bvards 
have a right to fix prices; 
but they have no such 
right, beyond the limits 
of their membership. 

There is, however, 
good reason for a gene- 
ral acceptance of Board 
of Trade prices, as the 
basis of purchases and 
sales outside. Such as- 
sociations always con- 
tain members who wish 
to buy, and others who 
wish to sell. Their in- 

ts are opposed to 
each other. 

The buyer desires to 
cheapen the price; the 
seller, to raise it. The 
highest sum the buyer 
will offer is the bid 
price, and the lowest 
sum for which the seller 
will part with his goods 
is the offered price. The 
two make the “quota- 
tions.’’ 

If there is a difference between the two, there 
are, of course, no sales, But in order that there 
may be trade, one or the other must yield. If it 
is the buyer, the price goes up; if-the seller, it 
goes down. 

The quoted price thas becomes usually a fair 
one, for it is both the highest at which anybody 
will buy, and the lowest at which anybody will 
sell. A shrewd Western farmer need not be 








whom he sells his wheat or corn, to trade on any 
other basis than that of the quoted price. The 
buyer knows exactly how much he can get for 
the grain in the great market to which he will 
send it; and he would not be wise to pay more. 

Exchanges in the great cities are the head- 
quarters of speculation, as well as of legitimate 
trade; but it does not follow that the prices are 
unfair. A speculation, either for higher or low- 
er prices, rarely does more than exaggerate and 
intensify upward or downward movements, that 
take place for good reasons. The moment any 
person thinks the movement has become too 
strong, he checks it. 

Suppose that speculators in Chicago learn 
that the amount of wheat still in the hands of 
farmers, is smaller than has been reported. 
That, they know, means that there will be high- 
er prices. Accordingly they bid actively for 
wheat, buying all that is offered at the current 
prices. The direct result is that the quotation 
rises; perhaps the price of wheat advances five 
cents a bushel. 

At this point, other speculators, believing that 
the report of scarcity is untrue, or that the scar- 
city itself will not justify such high prices, begin 
to offer wheat freely. They thus depress the 
price, and there is a reaction. So speculation on 
one side corrects the exaggerations on the other 
side, and a fair price is reached. 

This is the result of the action of Boards of 
Trade; which, although highly useful in the pro- 
motion of an internal commerce, are yet pos- 
sessed of no authority over any person which 
that person does not of his own choice concede 
to them. 
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THE BOUNTIFUL GIVER. 


The golden sunshine, vernal air, 
Sweet flowers and fruits, thy love declare; 
- When harvests a Thou art there 
Who givest all 


© Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To thee all praise and glory be! 

How shall we rng our love to thee 
Who givest all? 
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EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

It has for a long time been a subject of com- 
plaint among those who are interested in the 
movement for giving women the same education- 
al advantages as are enjoyed by men, that the 
doors of the universities are closed against 
them. 

The complaint is that females are first denied 
an opportunity to qualify themselves to engage 
in callings requiring knowledge and trained in- 
tellects, and then are sneered at as inferiors on 
account of the lack of acquirements from which 








, | they are shut ont. 


To remedy this deficiency in the educational 
advantages of women, two important steps have 
been taken heretofore. Some of the colleges 
have opened their doors to young ladies, who 
are admitted on the same terms as young men, 
pursue the same studies, and receive degrees in 
the same way and at the same time as their 
male classmates. , 

In addition, colleges have been established ex- 
clusively for women, modelled as nearly as pos- 
sible after the colleges for men. These last 
have many of them been highly successful, and 
one or two—Vassar, perhaps, more than any 
other—have already a national reputation. 

Quite lately still another step has been taken, 
which will be watched with curious interest by 
all friends of women and of their higher educa- 
tion. 

The professors and instructors of Harvard Col- 
lege are to become also the instructors of such 
young women as choose to pursue the Harvard 
course of study. The ladies are to reside in Cam- 
bridge during terms corresponding with the terms 
in the college. They are to be admitted to classes 
after passing examinations identical with those 
required for entering Harvard. The studies 
will be the same, the standard the same, and the 
teachers the same. 

The result is, of course, a sort of parallel Har- 
vard College for women, under different gov- 
ernment and management, but equal in every 
respect, except in the matter of residing in the 
college , to the real Harvard. The cer- 
tificates which will be given to the lady pupils 
who pass through the course will be quite as 
valuable as a college diploma. 

It is remarkable that this plan has, at the out- 
set, met with no opposition. The professors, al- 
most without exception, agree to give the instruc- 
tion, and the government of the college is will- 
ing that they shall do so. And it is openly said, 
even now, that the movement which begins with 
separate classes of young men and young 
women, is certain to ead in a union of them. 

Harvard is the oldest of American colleges, 
and in some respects it is decidedly the most 
conservative. Its position and example are 





told that he could hardly expect the person to 


such that the step it has taken will be noticed 





everywhere, and its influence felt throughout 


the land. 

There is no reason to anticipate anything less 
than success for the experiment. In every case 
where women have had an opportunity to com- 
pete with men in the acquisition of knowledge, 
some of them have proved themselves equal to 
the most brilliant of the male students. It has 
never been asserted, so far as we are aware, that 
the average standing and rank of the ladies was 
below that of the gentlemen. 

At all events, woman has proved her right to 
try, and her capacity, in numerous cases, to suc- 
ceed. We may be sure that the stort friends of 
her sex among the men of the land will in some 
way or other secure the result they have long 
been trying to achieve, and will ensure to the 
women of America, a fair start in the race for 
knowledge with those of the other sex. 


—————_+@r- 
A LONELY, FAITHFUL MAN. 


The eye sees only what it has the ability to dis- 
cern. To some persons a boy of unusual promise is 
but an eccentric youth. “I never saw such effects 
in nature,” said a gentleman of little culture to 
Turner, looking at one of that artist’s sunsets. 
“Don’t you wish you could?” was the sarcastic but 
suggestive reply. 

Newton’s neighbors shook their heads as they saw 
him blowing soap-bubbles, and inserting a triangular 
piece of glass én the hole of a closed window-shutter. 
Many of them thought him to be what he modestly 
describes himself as being,—“A boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, than 
ordinary.”” Yet the soap-bubbles and the glass prism 
made him a discoverer in the realm of light. 

At the beginning of this century the neighbors of 
a small farmer in South Carolina used often to pass 
a boy lying on the grass under a tree with a book in 
his hand. 

“T have just passed your son under the big apple- 
tree,” said a lady calling on the boy’s mother. ‘He 
was so much taken up with his book that he never 
heard me, though I walked within a few feet of 
him.” 

The young lover of books wasin the habit of walk- 
ing alone in the woods, and talking to himself. He 
would pass neighbors without recognizing them. 
They overlooked the slight, saying,— 

“Poor fellow!” and tapping their foreheads, “all 
is not right here.” 

It was not strange they should think so, for the 
boy, unlike their own sons, had no relish for a rac- 
coon-hunt or a horse-race. Even a fat buck shot in 
the adjoining forest, or a huge drum-fish caught at 
the mouth of the river, did not draw him from his 
books. 

He would not go out with other boys for a night’s 
sport in treeing coons; but he would read to his 
mother, whose family cares kept her up to a late 
hour. 

Notwithstanding those significant tappings of the 
forehead, the boy lived to grow up a.great and, 
what is of more importance,a good man. He be- 
came the stay of his mother’s house, and a chief cit- 
izen of his State. Men opposed him, for he lived in 
stormy times when passions rioted. But they hon- 
ored his purity of life, nobility of character, and 
vigor of intellect. 

As a beyhe had shown his ability to live apart 
from his fellows, so that he might study. In his 
manhood he often stood alone, because adherence 
to right demanded loneliness. But so free from pre- 
tension was his attitude that the crowd admired the 
man whom they cared not to imitate. 

He was a bold, uncompromising Unionist, and de- 
clared his principles openly. Yet in the midst of 
the excitement of the secession movement, the Leg- 
islature of South Carolina elected him to the most 
important and lucrative trust in their gift, that of 
codifier of the State laws. 

The act speaks much for the man’s character and 
ability, and as much for the magnanimity and judg- 
ment of the State. The studious boy, the honored 
man, the conscientious, lonely citizen, was James 
Louis Petigru, of South Carolina. His life is a stim- 
ulant to that righteousness which, because it fears 
God, fears not man. 
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SIMEDEE. 

Mr. Christian K. Ross, the father of the lost Char- 
ley, received not long since an offer from an intelli- 
gent and apparently honest old Pennsylvanian 
farmer to find his lost boy for him by means of 
simedee, which he declared is a mysterious power to 
see past and future events in a bottle, which the in- 
terlocutor must hold over ranning water, while the 
seer stands on the other side. The power, he said, 
is possessed only by persons born in the season of 
Advent. 

Mr. Ross states that scarcely a week passes in 
which he does not receive similar ‘superstitious 
offers, made apparently in good faith from persons 
claiming to possess supernatural power. 

We are apt to speak of superstition as belonging 
to “old times,” but the truth is that it assumes more 
frequent and varied forms among Americans than 
any of us would like to acknowledge. In the farm- 
ing districts of the Middle and Southern States there 








they are, the more positive is the faith of the igno- 
rant in them. 
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Warts, it is popularly said, can be cured by bury- 
ing a bit of stolen meat, epilepsy by filling the hand 
of the patient with sand or grains of wheat, whoop- 
ing-cough by the touch of a seventh son. All ob- 
scure diseases are referred to “overlooking,” or the 
Evil Eye, in which the Italians have such faith. 

The North Carolina tai 
first appeared among them, refused to use medicine 
to cure it, “lest the overlooker might bring a worse 
curse upon them.” 

It is arecognized fact among physicians that some 
forms of diseases and their cure can both be referred 
to imagination. An eminent specialist in nerve dis- 
eases had a patient last summer whom he treated 
ineffectually for violent convulsions, which were 
rapidly destroying his strength. Finding that the 
boy believed himself to have been “overlooked,” he 
determined to summon imagination to the rescue, 
and called in the aid of a friendly grocer, who re- 
joiced in a long white beard and hair. He told the 
boy that he was beyond the aid of medicine, but that 
he could no doubt be cured by a witch-doctor. The 
lad was brought into the presence of the magician, 
who passed his hands over him, pulled three hairs 
from his head, and dismissed him—cured. He never 
had another fit. A marked illustration of the infiu- 
ence of the mind on the body. 

———_ - +e 
“WAIT FOR OLD SHURKEY.” 

Southwestern jurisprudence forty years ago would 
have shocked a trained disciple of Blackstone. Jus- 
tices of the peace, county-court judges, clerks and 
sheriffs were elected by the people, who didn’t care 
whether they were qualified or not,—they were 





“good fellows.” They were also poor, and wanted ns 


the office to support their families. Besides, they 
“treated” all voters. 

The young lawyers attending the county courts 
were as ignorant as the judges. All blundered, and 
the Supreme Court had plenty of work in correcting 
the errors of the lower courts. 

One notable case illustrates those early days. An 
old negro had been tried and convicted three times 
for murder, but the conviction would not stick. 
Each time the High Court of Errors and Appeals, 
presided over by Judge Sharkey, a noted jurist, 
granted a new trial on the ground of outrageous in- 
formalities. 

The last time the jury brought the old negro in 
guilty, he listened to the verdict while unconcern- 
edly eating an apple. 

“There, Pomp, they’ve convicted you this time for 
sure; you’d better get ready to be hung,”’ said the 
sheriff. 

“Hung! hung!’’ replied the negro, with a scornful 
chuckle. “You don’t think they are going to hang 
me, do you? I’s don’t tink nothun of dem ar’ little 
circuit judges. You just wait till old Shurkey says 
de word in de High Court; den it will be time *nuff 
to get ready.” 





A LOVE FOR BROOKS. 

The “likes” and ‘dislikes’ of distinguished per- 
sons are often amusing. The Duke of Wellington 
had a penchant for looking into fish-shop windows 
at night, and admiring the reflection of the gaslights 
on the red backs of lobsters. Mrs. Kemble, in her 
“Records of a Girlhood,” tells of her love for run- 
ning brooks. She did not “find books” in them, but 
a temptation to wade in their clear, rapid waters. 

Even in her womanhood, a pool in a rocky basin, 
with foaming water dashi 
tice her to a shower-bath, with no other preparation 
than taking off hat, shoes and stockings. On one 





occasion, when rambling among the Catskills along | cific name.” 


with Catherine Sedgwick, she walked into a brook 


and sat down in the water without interrupting the the same question of the President. That gentle- 


conversation. She returned to the hotel, dripping | give the r quired proper name. The affair was for- 
wet, her companion laughing immoderately at the 


drenched appearance of the eccentric woman. 


She took a similar bath once among the Alps, Cpening, he was suxgrised to 
mauch to the alarm of her companion, a Quaker la- 
dy. To her expressions of consternation at the 
way the dripping woman would be regarded on re- | ®PPteciated the joke. 


entering the town, Mrs. Kemble coolly replied,— 


“T shall get on my mule and ride sprinkling along, 
and people will only say, ‘Ah, cig woman! she has 


tumbled into the water!’”’ 
++ 4 
A TRUE HELPMEET. 


The “judicious Hooker,” the greatest of English 
divines, committed a fatal blunder in choosing a | Hammond says that when you poke the end of your 
wife. She was an ignorant and selfish woman, and 
an inveterate scold, like Xantippe, the wife of Soc-| fact, as any one can d trate for h 
She delighted to call him from the study, putting his fingers in his ears, and then Abana 


rates. 
or from visitors, to rock the cradle. 


The late Prof. Agassiz was more fortunate. Much | your 
of his brilliant success in life may be fairly ascribed | such busy — 
to the rare helper of his home. He was naturally, N 
in his enthusiasm for study, a little deficient in or-| 4¢ a)] the vital processes 


der and business habits. 


She supplied the deficiency by her own exactness | ward in every living body from conce 
of method, and relieved him in many business de- 
tails by assuming the entire responsibility. She was 
a wise counsellor, and suggested many of the publi- 
cations by which he interpreted science to the 
ular coin f He was a ane lecturer, but use ae rule the lady clerks employed in the Government 


manuscript, and disliked the drudgery of writing. 


Mrs. Agassiz attended him when lecturing near | T® ¢*ample given below certainly reflects honor abo 
home, and from her copious notes his volumes were 
subsequently ee. She wrote much from his 

his manuscripts for the press, 
and was of invaluable service in reading and cor- of 


recting proofs. 
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Goop Apvice.—The reformed inebriate of the| week this process was be through with in 
Columbus Journal says, “Young man with the blue Soabe SOUL af Note rsemury: Dageninnan® 





3, when neuralgia 


g in and out, would en-| write your notes, when you detach a check?” 


ribbon, remember when you feel the old dull heavi- 





ness and weariness coming over you—remember to 
rush off and take a sleep, not adrink. A half-hour’s 


wine.” 
a 


A BELLOWING ELEPHANT. 


the top of the elephant-house in the Zoological Gar- 
den of Philadelphia was demolished. Pieces of the 
thick glass fell into the cage occupied by the ele- 
phants, and the female, treading on one of the frag- 
ments, received a painful wound. 

Instead of displaying the heroic 


—e that might have been look 
ture of 


for in a crea- 
er dimensions, she set up a how! that made 


by contrast. 
The kee 
scene, an 

ing the while incessantly 
er com 


Tr, attracted by the din, hastened to the 
panion was found to be comforting her as 


and then roll down his trunk, which was wound 


Society, was summoned. He directed that the suf- 


terfere with his o rations in her agitation. 

She was secured by ropes and thrown on her side 
on a bed of straw, treatment which evoked from her 
some extra efforts i in the roaring line. 

When Dr. Chapman began to probe softly around 
the wound with a lancet, however, she showed an 
elephant’s instinctive r espect for a friend b: ceasing 


her bellowing, and holding the injured foot per- 
fectly still. 
The operation cooumia’, but a few minutes in its 
rformance. Dr. fully removed 





the fragment of aan “stopped the flow of blood 
from an wound, and in a few minutes the huge 
beast w: in on her feet, looking as amiable as a 
lamb. Phi adelphia Inquirer. 


—__—_—___<+@>—_____—- 

GEN. PUTNAM’S HASTY DINNER. 
Among the many sacrificed traditions must go the 
old story, so often pictured, of Putnam leaving his 
plough in the furrow to hurry off to the war. So 
says a writer in the Boston Advertiser: 


Dr. Frederick A. Putnam, a grand-nephew of- 
Gen. Israel Putnam, tells the following story, which, 
so far as we know, is now finding its wa: rint 
for the first time: “The General was a ry sitting 
down to dinner in my grandfather’s, his brother’s, 
house, when the first news reached him that the 
British had marched from Boston to attack the 
Americans. There was roast chicken smoking hot 
on the table when the pounding of a big drum was 
heard out of doors. 

“All hurried out, and a darkey was seen coming 
down the street, crying, ‘The British have left Bos- 
ton to ’tack the Americans!’ 

“Gen. Putnam’s horse, a big black fellow that 
would let no one ride him but his master, was or- 
dered to the front of the house. Putnam was urged 
to stay and eat his dinner, but he replied that he 
couldn’t wait, he was off for Boston. Then he 
grabbed one of the roast chickens from the table, 
pulled it apart by the legs, and mounted his horse, 
gnawing the bones as he rode off for Bunker Hill.” 


— —— —-—_<+@>— -— 

IN SEARCH OF A WORD. 

There is something funny in the idea of sucha 
universal scholar as Caleb Cushing being at a loss 
foraword. But it is characteristic of him that he 
would of course hunt until he found the right one. 
Many years ago, Gen. Cushing came into a lawer’s 
office on State Street, with whom he was well ac- 


—_ and asked, ‘““Mr. ——, what do you call 
ose strips left on your check-book, on which you 





“Well, really, pA cred know,” zene the lawyer, 


“T suppose they are marginal n 
ND that aint it,” he replieas * “they have a spe- 


He then hurried into one of the banks, and asked 


man was taken aback for a moment, and could not 


otten until months afterward, when the bank Pres- 
dent received an envelope marked Ss canes dace 


“Stabs! Yours, C. Cusnine.” 
He instantly remembered, however, and highly 


———_—-_+@>-—- 
THE NOISE OF THE LIFE BLOOD. 
The “microphone” has done something to reveal 
the “music of silence” in the working forces of life 
and nature. In the following a natural wnicrophone 
is suggested, which every one can try for himself: 
In a recent number of the Medical Record Dr. 


finger in your ear, the roaring noise you hear is the 
sound of the circulation in your finger, hae is ae 





with other substance. 
Try it, and think what a wonder of a machine 
body is, that even the points of our fingers are 
ty they roar like a small 

robably more than the 
noise of the steoniabon ss the blood. It is the voice 
er,—the tearing down 


and building et processes that are always Apo fo = 





A NOBLE DEED. 
A writer in Andrews’s Bazaar remarks that asa 


department in Washington are superior women. 


upon one of them, if not all: 
Danger of dismissal is an anxi a 
haunts “bureau” clerks. Often w appro 
ations are too sina as they are tis year), the heads 
their clerks, vedi age ny alt host 
clerks, w' as a rule, near! are wo! 
so they sometimes go caref ‘ally through the list and 
“dock the pay” 0 eas Go eenaoaes. Last 





sleep at such a time will exhilarate you more than explained to him 
scarcely knew, 
on her one thousand two hundred dol 


During a recent high wind the large lante: q 
. " v4 og oe confused when the grateful fellow-clerk came to 


ience under | frailty of our girls, as compared with those of other 
nations, has been charged to intellectual habits and 
the roar of the storm seem the sighing of a zephyr | overwork in study. It is unquestionably that they 
need more out-door life, and more education in 


found her rolling about the cage bellow- bodily development. 


well as he could by trying to roar louder than she bn footer of Wingien the shoulders forward, and 
did, and by letting a half-pint tear of sympathy now | stooping. The position not onl 
tenderly about the wounded leg of the prostrate | in point of health. 
My 3 Henry C. Chapman, surgeon to the Zoological | daughter, Theodosia, afterwards the wife of Gov. 
ferer should be made fast, so that she could not in- | subject: 


your health. The continuance of this vile habit 


,, One poor man with a helpless famil 
six h d dollars was to be cut down, 
pied mt distressed, but to his delight it was paid as 
and his s was by Ue when it was 
t one of the ladies, whom he 

requested his deduction bo th P 


She could better live on what was left than Roaeell 
care for a delicate wife and little ones. She had re- 
her name not to be known, and was greatly 


thank her. I am sorry I do not know it; I voult 
write it in italics. 





PUT YOUR SHOULDERS BACK. 
Much of the proverbial slenderness and physical 


ge ee American girls, through inattention to the 
emselves, unconsciously contract 


detracts greatly 
from their ap ce, but is also very pernicious 
e celebrated Aaron Burr, in a letter to his 
Alston, of South Carolina, wrote as follows on this 


“Your habit of stooping and bringing your shoul- 
ders forward on to your breast not only disfigures 
you, but is alarming on account of the injury to 


will certainly produce consumption, then farewell 
pleasure; farewell life! 

“This is uo ¢: ration; no fiction to excite your 
apprehensions. But, setting aside this distressing 
consideration, I am astonished that you have no 
more pride in your appearance. You will certainly 
stint your growth and —— P want person. 
There is reason to believe that Miss Burr gave heed 
to this admonition of her fond father; for she after- 
ward became renowned for her beauty as well as for 
superior mental endowments and accomplishments. 





A HAPPY REPLY. 
Curran, the eloquent Irish advocate, was a cruel 
and bullying cross-examiner, if the witness testified 
against his client. He once, however, met with his 
match in a pert, jolly hostler. 


He was up as witness in a case of a dispute in the 
matter of a horse tra*e. Curran much desired to 
break down the credibility of this witness, and 
— it to do it by making the man contradict him- 
y tangling him up ir a network of adroitly- 
Poll questions, but all to ~o avail. 

The hostler was a compan. .n to Sam Weller. His 
good common-sense, and his equanimity and good 
ag were not to be overturned. 

By-and-by, Curran, in tove.ing wrath, belched 
forth, as not another oom fy Me ca: have dared to 
do in’the presence of the court 
“Sirrah, you are incorrigitle | ‘The truth is not to 
be got from you, for it is not i ‘jou! I see the vil- 
lain in your face!” 

“T° faith, yer honor,” said ue witness, with the 


utmost sim) of truth and hoi 2 ey face 
per ve Mg os bs e and shinin’, i , if it can 
reflect like that!’’ 


For once. in his life, the great barrister was floored 
by a simple witness. 
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MATERIALS FOR WAX FLOWERS. 


spray of wax flowers is 
easily made, and makes 
a charming ornament 
for any home. We have 
recently added more 
wax to this outfitand an 
ue leaf mould. With 
this outfit any girl can 
make several beautiful 
sprays of roses, besides 
learning how to make 
— Ts ee ago 
ross, pond - lily 
wad wane the it. Besides 
heets light 6 dark I bottle white bloom, 1 

8) green, ark green, I tle w joom, 
Chinese white, 1 bright pink, 1 yellow, 2 coils green cot- 
ton-covered wire, l rosewood moulding pin, 1 steel mould- 
in, I brush, 3 rose-leaf rao and 1 book, the “Art 

of ing Wax Flowers,” &c. Price, postage paid, $l. 
uunet MASON & CO. 


WHAT ARE THESE RUG PATTERNS ? 


SASESESESTES 
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ed or ,on heavy Burlaps, a: 
required to make them 
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"| They are filled te Cees see t 
&e., arranged in narrow strips and dra iy 


Perry Mason & Co., 











» whose one | } 





They are designs of animals, areetie, Be, extn ment, which will not @ 


derstand that the designs and patterns are NOT ON PAPER, | over the world by an extended 
bat CLOTH Mee forms the foundation for the Rug. | nent of Europe, Thevs seaeeen Se determin 


clipped or sheared off - above offers. 
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GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 


We be is Ft aed MONTH, dispose of 100 
PIANO NS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW 4 SO for oon SPLENDID ORGANS 2 
3-5 sets of —— 870,3 pete with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $85, 2 sets 1 do. 840. 7 Octave 

all SEWOOD PIANOS #130, 7 1-3do. $140 


warran years. AGE NTS 
WANTED.Illustrated catalo 
half price. 





nd Gen. Agents, 
, Boston, Mass. 





ed. 
TERS & SONS, 
Manf’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th as N.Y. 


48 CHOICE PIECES 
NEW MUSIC FOR 50c, 


Roses are bloomin; — 
“WHEN be: bonny Lass o’ Mine, Bailiff’s eke of 
Islington, It is not So, We’re gathered 
home to-day, Come to the Dance. Ins: ental—Pref- 
erence Waltz, TwoCompanions Redowa,Consolation, Rus- 
tic Pleasures,Spring Morning,Album Leaf. These 12 choice 
pieces, by the best composers, are in March No.of Musi- 
cal Hours. Itis elegantly printed, hasan engraved cover 
in two colors, and is an “ornament to any piano.” There 
are no advertisements scattered through its pages, but the 
music is entirely separate, and thus can be ‘bound at any 
time into a book. Over 8,000 Companion readers have 
subscribed or sent 25c, for single numbers; but now, as we 
wish every family to see it, we will send it for 4 months for 
ly . Each number contains 12 35e. pieces; thus 
you receive 48 for 50 cts. (cash orstamys). 8 mos., o-, Oi. 
Gro. W. RicHarpson & Co., 37 Temple P1., Boston. 
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The mechanism, design and music in this Organ tomstere 
it the most desirable ever before manufactured for the 








lor. Golden Tongue la: i 

ice as the monopolists about 97.00. 
I will sell this instrument direct, 0. 
for a_ limited period at —_— 97.0 
Order the instramen and PAY ONLY AFTER YOU 


HAVE TESTED IT AT YOUR OWN HOME. Don’t 
want the money until you are entirely satisfied. This isa 
fair offer for you. 

‘o such offers as these were ever made before, but know- 
ing that their ———— will repay me on futore sales, 
I offer them to readers of this paper at these prices for a 
limited period. Order direct from this advertise- 
m, and no fur- 
ther reductions can be made. Having met with unparal- 

ccess within the past year and extended my sales 
tour through the Conti- 


a ry ball ed that ra ep 
or village in my nat coun unrepresen’ 
inetmmente, and all energies, aided with ample ca) E 
tal, will be exerted to accomplish this object, hence 


Rosewood Hianee, $125, any S145 
Illustrated News) al 
Large eseneee Koow 


and w 
it is peated be geek judges, that one well-made hand- | of acer Organs, sent 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey, U.8. A. 
(Please show this offer to your neighbors..49 
Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
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They haunt waste places by man’s forsook, 
While fio’ spread green tenae an enete lo nook 
wers — 
To lavish sweetness on the summer air. “i 
Some catch in tiny cups the ling dew; 
ches 


Some have white bran the finest lace; 
Some are like coral in their form and hue, 
And fringe with beauty the most darksome 
Behold this specie, scorned as weather-stain, 
Yet, as if — with a magic pen, 
n their » white film appears again 
likeness of the letters made by men! 


From the storm’s bosom, from the cold snow-wreath, 
They fill their dry cells with the sap of life, 

And creep in ripples o’er the naked heath, 
Though all the winds meet there in bitter strife. 
Where lava’s stream has cooled at mountain’s base, 

O’er smooth cliff scul; 


red by the glacier’s fall, 
And crumbling abbey teak on ruin’s trace 
Their hoary coloring bes: all. 


They are the first link in the gies chain 
That circles earth with beauty’s verdant soul; 
First on the coral isle that caps the main, 
And first to plant life’s flag in desert lone. 
They live where Nature’s pulse doth almost cease; 
work of haman pride oF one crust, 
Sabddue them to their own ete: J ae a 
The last, last watchers o’er our ping dust ! 
Grorce BancrorT GrirFiTs. 





For the Companion. 
A THOUSAND A YEAR. 


George Moore, who is regarded as one of the 
most useful Englishmen of the present century, 
began his business career as a poor boy in Lon- 
don. His last years were spent in a castle, which 
he had looked upon with awe in his boyhood, 
and which his great wealth at last enabled him 
to purchase for a home. 

Sympathy was the secret of his usefulness, 
and this winning trait he exhibited in his early 
poverty asin affluence. When a hard-working 
clerk, his brother, a slender lad, came to Lon- 
don, and obtained a situation as a porter. 

The work was too much for him, and Moore 
used to bear his burdens by delivering in the 
evening the parcels that were too heavy for his 
brother to carry. This from youth to age was 
the spirit that made him a favorite in trade, and 
caused him at last to be loved by princes and 
prime ministers, by working men and the poor. 

“‘Sympathy,”’ he said, “is the great secret of 
life. If the world only knew half the happiness 
a man has in doing good, it would do a great 
deal more.” 

He made himself invaluable to the firm that 
employed him, as a commercial traveller, and at 
last became a partner in the business. 

As the firm prospered, and brought to him an 
immense yearly profit, his career of public ben- 
efactious began. He used to write from time to 
time in his pocket-book,— 

“What I spend I had; 
What I saved I lost; 
What I gave I have.” 

This noble man set out in life with an ambi- 
tion to acquire wealth to be used for the good of 
others. He soon changed into a reality the 
London clerk’s dream of ‘‘a thousand [pounds] 
& year.” 

The thousand was multiplied; life glowed 
with the fulfilled aspirations of youth. Then 
came a shadow, a reaction from the struggle in 
the form of nervous disease. 

He was now made to see that he had neglected 
life’s greatest end, and he began to pray for the 
riches of spiritual hope and peace. 

He went to many excellent persons for religious 
counsel, and among them to Mr, Moggridge,— 
“Old Humphrey,’’"—the well-known anthor of 
the ballad “‘A Thousand a Year,” — 

“Tf I had but a thonsand a year, Gaffer Green, 

If I had but « pod gers 
What a man I would be, what sights I would see, 
If I had but a thousand a year. * 
nireere yt payne 
—— with your would youdo with your gains, 
you then had a ayear? 

Mr. Moggridge was a poor man, but rich in 
piety and eternal hopes. He made the rich mer- 
chant sensibly feel that wealth after all was only 
one of the incidental blessings of life. 

Says Mr. Moore, ‘‘How I envied his mind and 
heart! Yet he lives only on a scanty pittance. 
He was one of the most lovable old men I ever 
knew.” 

For two years Mr. Moore was deeply depressed 
over the poverty of his inner life. Then new 
views came to him. He gave himself in unre- 


came rest and peace and love. From this time 
began a calm, trustful and more noble life. 

He gave fortune after fortune to Christian and 
| other objects. As his wealth increased, his gifts 


increased, and his devotion and trust in his Di- 
vine Master became supreme. It was his con- 
stant testimony, after the beginning of his relig- 
ious life, that all other riches were as poverty 
compared to riches of Christ’s love in the heart. 

In inward poverty he sought the counsel of a 
poor man rich in faith, and ever after felt that 
he was never rich until he had obtained the 
wealth that does not perish. H. B, 

——- + - —+@> -— —— 
MRS. M—’S WATER CURE. 

Letter-breakers, like listeners, rarely hear any 
good of themselves. Our readers remember the 
story of the well-to-do client who carried a pre- 
tended proposal of settlement from his lawyer to 
the opposing counsel. The man opened the let- 
ter and read: “‘Here is a fat sheep. You and I 
will fleece him between us.’’ To have his curi- 
osity rewarded by the discovery that he was be- 
ing made a fool of made him wiser,—and mad- 
der,—as it did Mrs, M——, who suffered from 
the “‘hypo.’’ She was always ailing with fancied 
disorders, and after years of expensive complaint 
and “doctoring” to no purpose, she asked her 
physician, Dr. Walter Channing, if she had not 
better try the Saratoga waters. 

“Really, madam,” said the accommodating 

nial doctor, “‘do you know, I had thought o 

t very thing for you. I wili give you a letter 
to one of the best physicians of the place, and if 
you will put yourself under his guidance, I am 
sure he will help you.” 

The lady was delighted, and the doctor on the 
following day brought the letter, properly super- 
, and sealed with a common wafer. 

Arrived in Albany, where she had arranged to 

nd a night, the lady looked at the letter for 

e hundred and tenth time. Said she to her 
attendant,—a near relative,—“Doctor Channing 
has never told me, right up and down, what 
ailed me, and now Ihave a mind to look for my- 
self; for of course he has told everything to the 
Saratoga doctor.”’ 

The attendant, we may suppose, would have 
persuaded the lady not to do it. Perhaps she 
suspected what the result would be. But she 
did not forcibly prevent the deed, and the letter 
was, without much difficulty, opened without 
breaking the Big ms And this was what her 
ladyship found dashed off in her physician’s 
bold rambling hand: 

“My Dear Doctor: Mrs. M——, of our place, 


will hand you this. I need not lain her case. 
She is able to pay all bills. Keep her as long 
as the m for the waters is on, and then return 
her to, Yours truly, W. CHANNING.” 


The lady’s wrath can be better imagined than 
described. She was at home in within a 
week, and when she told her husband of the out- 
rage, he quietly answered her: 

‘Aye,—Doctor Channing told me what he had 
written, and he said he knew you would open 
the letter, and that you would therein see how 
lightly he held your fancied ailments.”’ 

he result of it all was, that the lady would 
not see Dr. Channing again for a twelvemonth; 
and as she had no confidence in any other physi- 
cian, she braved it out in her indignation with- 
out doctoring of any kind, and so had one year 
of comparative health.—WV. Y. Ledger. 


——-—+4@>——_—_—_—— 
WAYNE AND LAFAYETTE. 


The French did good service in our Revolu- 
tionary War. Though their aid was generally 
appreciated, yet not a few American officers 
were jealous of theirallies. Lafayette, especial- 
ly, was viewed by some of the American gener- 
als with envious eyes. Lieut. Col. Anderson, 
the father of Major Anderson, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, served in Lafayette’s staff, and his 
biographer, his grandson, relates an incident 
which exhibits General Wayne’s jealousy of the 
heroic Frenchman: 


The Marquis de Lafayette, with only a hand- 


ful of was confronted by the forces of 
Corawallia” Expectin 


that the valuable stores 
at Albermarle Court House would be burned or 
taken, Lafayette called on Gen. Wayne, who 
had been ordered by Washington to give Lafay- 


, if called 


ette in his grasp. ‘The boy can not escape me,” 
wrote the bold General. 

This boyhood of Lafa was a matter of 
ridicule to the enemy and of jealousy to the Con- 
tinentals. Among these malcontents Gen. Wayne 
was prominent. 

The delay of this officer, deferring the for- 
ward movement, filled Lafayette’s mind with 
anxiety, The Marquis therefore sent Major An- 
derson to Wayne to march with all haste. 
Ma, erson found Gen. Wayne encamped 
7 Hi ”? and received from him an un- 
gracious to move up. 

The Laterny having learned that Wayne was 
not ad , again sent Major Anderson with 
@ peremptory order to join him 
marches. 

pene Anderson was instructed to remain 
with Wayne, and send forward pr | pie agg 
es to his chief until the troops shoul 
the camp. 

Anderson found that Wa 





served consecration to a Divine Master. Then 


at 
Bb onl ween lga n 4 inter ie 
Adjutant’s office, my grandfather, asking for 


ette assistance. upon, 
Cornwallis was confident that he had Lafay- | form 


Looking up to Wa he told the General 
that he had been sent by the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette to repeat the order for his advance, and 
that as he was about to forward the first of the 
hourly despatches required of him, he desired to 
know what should be the nature of the report, 
Wayne was amazed at the intrusion, and star- 
, i Major Anderson, asked in a low tone, 
‘Do you mean to insult me?” 

My engage’ denied any such intention, 
but said that in the course of duty he obeyed the 
commands of Wayne’s superior officer. 

Wayne broke forth: “Superior! superior! 
Do oP dare call a foreigner and a boy my su- 
perior?”’ 


He then poured forth a torrent of oaths and 
imprecations upon all foreigners, not sparing my 
grandfather for having associated himself wii 
‘the fortune-seeking chman.” 

At length, fatigued by his violent action, 
Wayne subsided into gentleness of manner, but 
any reference to the object of Major Anderson’s 
visit led to just such a scene as I have described. 

Four times did he give way to those frenzies, 
when, having rela into a reasonable state of 
mind, he joined the conversation, which one of 
the officers had turned into a channel that might 
divert his mind from the dangerous topic. 

Wayne having expressed himself hopeful of a 
certain, and, perhaps, distinguished success for 
the American arms, Major Anderson confessed 
that his mind was filled with gloomy forebod- 


ings. . 

fie was, as he secretly hoped to be, pressed for 
his reasons. He saw that the critical moment 
had arrived, and told the General that as the 
only hope of success against a formidable foe 
lay in voluntary union and subordination, the 
Feng he had witnessed that day, of an officer 
high in rank and of distinguished services re- 
fusing to obey the orders of his superior, de- 
prived him of the hope of a useful or permanent 
success. 

“Gen. Wayne,”’ said he, “I look to you to re- 
move these apprehensions.”’ 

This condemnation of Wa 
about to rouse his anger; but he was, though 
jealous and excitable, a true patriot and'a real 
soldier, and with almost that heat with which he 
had lately refused to obey him, he cried out,— 

“Tell him [ll give him! Tell him I'll give 
him! Tell him I'll give him to-morrow!” 

The result of this concert of action was that 
Cornwallis, in obedience to Clinton’s orders, 
went down the peninsula, and by his capture 
closed the war. 

Years afterward, in 1825, Lafayette came to 
America, and went to Louisville, and discover- 
ing on the wharf among the crowd Col. Richard 
Anderson’s snow-white hair, went forward and 
embraced him, and exclaimed,— 

‘Tell him Ill five him! Tell him Ill give 
him! Tell him I'll give him to-morrow! ’ 


—— +0 -—__. 
For the Companion, 


APRIL. 


With brook and river, 
With myriad voices borne 

Above the spangled meadow 
Upon this April morn, 


Red robin of the wild-wood! 
While fleeting glories pass, 
Above the glimmering willows 

And on the infant grass, 


Sing, poet of the springtime! 
Jirpanda of the stream; 
= from God o’erflowing 
music of thy dream. 


For hand in hand the children 
Roam in the April breeze; 

bs ~ J breathe the air like frankincense 
Blown through the budding trees. 


Soon in the gnarled orchard, 
With pink and rosy charms, 

The trees shall hold the blossoms 
Within their bended arms. 


Yet buttercups are blooming 
Before the rose or vine, 
And with the purple violet 

Their golden faces shine. 


“These flowers are for the children; 
Not one shall roam forlorn !” 
So sings the gay red robin 
Upon this April morn. 
Saraz D. Crarx. 


e’s course seemed 
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A JOKE RETURNED. 


is thus related: 
Years when Dr. 


m the 


yous man, just entering w 
from h 


is profession, he was ca: 
ed, in a hurri 


vere the folks wanted it set. 
Stephen ——e wi 
owner and farmer, 


erable help, and had a 


he 
went, the trio in their own 
at the house, 
awa’ 
hitehed their horses in the 


“Now, boys, where is the patient?” 








The only way to get advantage out of a bad | wanted to see.” I w 
joke on yourself is to keep cool ahout it, and im- | him as I did; I tell you it was a noble sight, al- 
prove your chance. One case where the fun prey bok a a 
was very nicely shifted to the victim’s own side | “97?” 


large, fash- 
ioned, rambling house, and big, lumbered barns | hide stretched out to 
and oak} was not improbable that an | b 


Made ik Gok eciaed Sur hatin apa to eeciee his 
pag Mo Mieigh tok 
ved 


peters age my mudder 


“Right this way, doctor. You’l} find it a bad 
case—tough—but you’ll do your best.” 
And they led him into an odin 
where was something covered a big bed- 
blanket. The blanket was removed, Ly sey fa 
big old-fashioned chair, brought from Salem by 
one of the first settlers, and Me likely brought 
over in the M before that, with one of 
its legs broken entirely off close up to the seat. 
The doctor was not surprised. He had ‘“‘felt 
it in his bones” that such was to be the résult, 
and he was equal to the ee. He called 
poll an Fas) sheet, and a goodly piece of strong 
co! 


nd a, OF . 
“It is a bad break, but I will do my best. If 
the parts will not knit, it is not my fault. The 
patient is old for such a shock.” 
The sheet, or a big piece of old cotton cloth, 
was eo and the cord, and. Dr, Cummings 
proceeded to bring the parts of the broken leg 
together; to wrap them with a strong plaster; 
then to bind them firmly with torn strips of the 
cloth, with the binding of cord to finish. 
“There,’’ said he, when he had finished, ‘‘that 
is all | can do now. If there should be further 
need of my services, you can call. I shall not 
come unless I am sent for.”’ 
The boys had evidently expected a big laugh; 
but the doctor took everything so quietly and so 
naturally, and was so sedate and solemn withal 
that they couldn’t get in a laugh anywhere; and 
they let him go, feeling that the end was not 
yet. 
Aye,—and so they found to their cost. A 
month later a bill came to them from Dr. John 
B. Cummings, requesting payment for settin 
and bandaging a broken leg—thirty dollars! 
They went to Judge Holden, of the Crooked 
River Circuit, and asked his opinion, and when 
he had heard the story—for they told it just as 
it was—he said to them,— 
“Go and pay it at once, If you stand suit, 
ou’ll have a heavy cost in addition, for therc 
isn’t a judge on the bench that wouldn’t mulet 
you off-hand.” 
They went and paid the bill; and from that 
time they never sought to play another trick on 
the doctor. 
+0 


KILLING A COUGAR. 
A young man writes from a sheep ranche in 
New Mexico a description of shooting a cougar, 
or mountain lion. Forest and Stream publishes 
the letter from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 


I have at last succeeded in getting what I have 
so long promised you, a mountain lion (cougar) 
skin, and a fine specimen itis too. 

I had quite a tough be gd before killing him. 
I had brought my herds into this canyon (the 
Garesoso) about the 5th of this month, and 
knowing that there were lots of lions in this part 
of the country, had been very watchful for fear 
4 would Ray 4 the herds. 

ey did not trouble me at all until the night 
of the 10th, when one came into the herd and 
killed one sheep. 

He had no time to kill more, or even “‘lug”’ off 
the one he had killed, for as soon as the herd ran 
I yey | from the tent, rifle in hand, and rush- 
ing to the place where he had jumped the herd, 
found the dead sheep, but it was dark and 
clondy, in fact raining a little, and the lion got 
off before I could get a glimpse of him. 

Well, the next night I stationed my men 
around the herd and took my position near 
where he had entered the night before. We 
— all night long, but he did not come 





The next night I made the same arrangements, 
and secreted myself under an overhanging rock 
behind a bunch of brush, wrapped in a blanket, 
for it was cold. : 

The night was clear except once in a while a 
wind cloud would obscure the moon, which was 
just past the full. 

Just after one of these clouds had passed I 
heard the loose stones rattle on the side of a bluff 
just in front of where I was sitting. 

I just drew myself more into the shadow of 
the rock, strained my eyes in the direction from 
which the sound came, and held — breath. 

And, behold, there on the side of the bluff in 
front of me, about 80 = off, was “‘the man I 

ih you could have seen 


=n have a sort of a go- 
He stood with his front feet on a rock, broad- 


ell, I assure you 
he! face in less than half the time I 


ig this. 
When the ball struck him he jum into the 
y screams 
, and came tumbling down the hill. 
By the time he arrived at the bottom I was 


The victory was cer- 


as an extensive land | tainl not to the strong, for be was strong enoagh 
ving up in the Swift Dis-| and big enough 
— four miles away, and as he employed 


have “chawed” me all to 
I skinned him this morning and now have his 
. As near asI can 

is the hide was & feet 





y 
accident, as stated, had happened. 9 inches from tip of nose to tip of tail, and 6 feet 
Still, doctor did not exactly like the tone | from front paw to paw as it lays stretched on the 
me ¢ Amgen =e of his callers. There were onal a eee 
m—three pretty tough young men—of m erty -g pounds at least, for 

elass which had in winters lu the | two of us could only just raise him from the 
schoolmaster from his desk and dum im in-| ground by clasping our under his body. 
to the snow, . Jones, Ed e, and 
the doctor’s cousin, Charles B,, since the judge. 

However, himself into 


condition. 
see,” remarked Sambo, “‘it was in this way, as 
far as I can remember. 





aeons SS > ae nae rte fey Be gry I had a’ 

ago, ohn B. Cummings, ringfie my 3 

then of Rustfield, Oxford County, Maine, was a Thad it to 

ractice of | have been 
bed on a 

cold, blustering night in December, and in-| air and gave one of the most un 

, impatient, and imperative | I ever heard 

manner, that he was wanted up to his Uncle 

Stephen’s, where there was a broken leg—a se- | there and stood over him with my six-shooter. 

case—and So ended the battle. 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL FOOL. 
*Twas such a ruefal little face 
Above the pretty birthday present, 
You’d wonder what had taken place 
To make our Kitty’s mood unpleasant. 


“Qh dear! I wish I wasn’t born!” 
And Kitty whined, “It is too bad; 

Why wasn’t my birthday Christmas morn, 
Or May-day, all so sweet and glad? 


“The school-girls call me ‘April Fool,’ 
And then I’m angry in a minute; 

And when their laughing breaks a rule, 
They’re sure to say that | begin it.” 


“Oh, never mind!” said kind mamma, 
“Just do your part at merry laughing, 
And show how April-wise you are, 
By taking gaily all the chaffing. 


“Put down the frowns and sulks at once, 
And keep your temper sweet and cool; 
*Tis only the ill-natured dunce 
That fun can make an April fool.” 


So Kitty smoothed her ruffled plumes; 
She packed her books and went to school; 
I’m sure good-humor cured her glooms, 
And spoiled the game of ‘‘April Fool.” 
E. L. E. 





a. 
For the Companion. 


CHERRY’S ERRAND. 


It was the first of April, a balmy, sunny morn- 
ing; the sky was blue, and the pavement beneath 
dazzling with fresh snow, now fast melting and 
running in rushing streams down the broad 
gutters. 

Little Cherry was bustling about her pretty 
room, hurriedly making her bed. 

“Tom, come here and be useful! Boys are 
always whistling and stannin’ about with their 
hands in their pockets whilJe girls are ’most kill- 
ing themselves with work. Dust that bureau.” 

Lazy Tom, with a chuckle, seized the duster, 
and set himself to work awkwardly. 

“Let me catch anybody April-fooling me this 
morning!’ said Cherry, punching the bolster 
into shape. 

Tom laughed outright. 

“Just let me!’’ repeated Cherry. 

Tom could not help laughing again as he 
looked at the back breadths of Cherry’s short 
skirts, which on leaving the breakfast-table he 
had slyly decorated with a profusion of paper 
tags and streamers. 

The bed made, Cherry briskly slipped on her 
hat and coat. 

*You see, Tom, (dust the legs of the table, 
Tom!) I’m in a hurry to get off, for (dust every 
one of the legs; no boys’ slighting now!) before 
IT go to school I’ve a very petticklar errand to do. 
There, I liked to have forgot to see to the birds!” 

While Cherry was darting about for the seeds 
and water, Tom contrived to stick a handful of 
straws from the broom into her hat, and as she 
stood up in a chair to reach the cages, henimbly 
pinned upon the back of her sack a staring an- 
nouncement of “A. F.’’ on a large expanse of 
white paper. 

Cherry jumped from the chair, calling out, 
‘Don’t you wish you knew what was in my 
pocket for Miss Hitty Titus?” 

Tom leaned against the wall, fairly choking 
with langhter at the comical aspect of his little 
sister. : 

“Boys are always giggling!’’ muttered Cherry, 
speeding down the stairs and out the hall door. 

She almost ran over small Frank Fisk, who 
was strutting to school in a pair of new rubber 
boots, his toes carefully turned out, and his eyes 
turned down, admiring these same new boots. 

“Aren’t you ’shamed turning in your toes like 
a parrot, and splashing through puddles right 
over the tops of your old boots?” called out 
Cherry. ‘You want to die of consumption and 

mumps, too, don’t you?” 

Frank looked at his shining boots, and then 
sank down on the curbstone, and thrust his hand 
down those great rubber legs to feel of his stock- 
ings, visions of ‘‘med’sin’’-spoons and gruel-cups 
filling his brain, 

Naughty Cherry flew on, every separate broom 
straw wagging in the wind, while she gleefully 

whispered to herself, ‘‘A. F.,” “A. F.” : 

Miss Titus’ door was reached at last. Belated 


Cherry banged away at the brass knocker, but 


nobody 


mark, and’’—rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat went the 
knocker again—‘‘I’ve a great mind to go,’’ 
groaned Cherry, ‘‘and then J shall be ‘A, F.’ 


_|’stead of Missis Titus.” 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?’ cried a voice from the 
window. ‘Ihe plaguey boys have pestered me 
consid’ ble this morning, and I set down my foot 
I would not open that door again to-day,—no, 
not if the Legislatur, and the Governor’, and the 
President thrown in, all stood on their knees 


a-knockin’ at that door together! I'll come right | and school was still so far away. 
shall be the April Fool, after all. 
wasn’t being very polite to Miss Titus, either.’’ 


down, dear.” 

Down she came. Cherry’s little heart went 
pit-a-pat while she plunged first into one pocket 
and then another for a paper parcel. 


Titus?’ quavered Cherry, stretching forth a 
small, trembling hand with a crushed package 
in it. 

“Oh, I like flowers so much!’ said Miss Hitty, 
with twinkling eyes, lifting the paper to her 
knobby nose. 





Far down in the valley 
She lies asleep; 

Around her the mountains 
A close watch keep. 


The March winds whistle 
And roar and cry, 

But never a whisper 
Comes in reply. 


In the silent forest 
Alone she lies, 
Unmindful of storm-wind 
Or cloudy skies. 





steps and fairly leaping over the walk, while 
Miss Titus sat down on her lowest stair and 
laughed over the gaudy paper flowers in the 
parcel, and the queer little figure racing away 
in the distance. 

“I do believe Miss Titus’s nose is so very old 
it won’t know the difference between paper 
flowers and real ones, and I’m sure her eyes 
don't,’’ said repentant Cherry, as the clock struck 


“Good-by!” cried Cherry, rushing down the | 


the paper flowers were resplendent in a tall vase 
“Please, would you like some flowers, Miss | on the mantel. 


Miss Titus. 

“I guess I was the April Fool, and I'm glad 1| tation from Shakes 
was, dear Missis Titus,” said Cherry, hugging 
the good old lady. 





“P’raps I 
P’raps it 
The next time Cherry went to see Miss Titus, 


“They are as pooty as pooty can be,” said 


Eusiz GoRHAM. 








For the Companion. 
THE SLEEPING PEAUTY. 


But over the mountains 
Now crowned with snow, 

A prince is soon coming, 
Whose kiss we know 


Will waken the beauty; 
And hand-in-hand 

They'll speed through the valley, 
And all the land 


With blossoms will greet them, 
While south winds blow; 
For the “sleeping beauty” 
Is “April,” you know! M. M. 
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For the Companion. 
THE KITTEN’S DINNER. 
Two little girls, the older not yet five years of 
age, had a present of a kitten the other day. 
It was the first time in all their little lives that 
a cat of any age had ever been in the house, and 
they were as delighted as possible, and as full of 
wonder over all its ways and doings as if it had 
been a rare animal from some foreign land. 

“What shall kitty have for her dinner, mam- 

ma?” asked Lulu, climbing down from her high 
chair when dinner was over. 
“Oh, you can fix her up something on a plate,’’ 
replied mamma, hastily, as she went into the 
sitting-room; for she was very busy with some 
sewing, and forgot that her little girls knew noth- 
ing about feeding kittens. 

Five minutes later Bridget poked her head 
in at the door. 

“Plaze, mem, do jist come out and see thim 
childer.”’ 

Mamma dropped her sewing and followed 
Bridget. On the floor behind the kitchen stove 
sat Lulu and Ella, either side of a large dinner- 
plate; by which stood the kitten, as if puzzled 
what to do about it. 

And what do you suppose those two little 
dunces had put on the plate for that kitten to 
eat? 

Well, there was a large slice of wheat bread 
and butter, a generous spoonful of cider apple- 


“Why, O dear me, p’raps she’s dead or some- | sauce, a pickle, and a huge pile of plum-padding 





thing! and I shall be late to school and get a | fairly drowned in sour sauce. 








‘or 


Mamma laughed, kitty ran under the stove, 
and the little girls both cried because kitty would 
not eat the nice dinner they had fixed for her. 

But Bridget went and got hera saucer of warm 
milk, and the children forgot all their trouble in 
seeing her lap it up. M. C. W. B. 


44> 
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HOW MICE BEHAVE. 


Once I saw a little mouse bump his nose. He 
was afraid of me, and was running away as fast 
as he could, when he ran against a hard wall. 
I think it must have hurt mousie’s nose, for he 
sat up straight, and rubbed it with his little foot 
so long that I had time to catch him. 

Another time a mouse was running away from 
me and I threw a bit of cake to him. Mousie 
turned around, picked up the cake, and sat still, 
holding it in his little paws while he ate it, 
watching me closely all the while with his bright 
black eyes. I did not disturb him, and when he 
had finished the cake, he scampered off again 
to his nest. 


44> 
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A .iTrte girl who was spending her first 
month on a farm in the country was asked, 
‘What do you like best in the country?’ Re- 
plied the child, ‘‘I like the country because there 
are no corners! When I am home, mother tells 
me not to go farther than the corner of the 
street; but don’t you see there are no corners 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


(The answer, composed of forty-eight letters, is a qno- 
re,and is very applicable to the 


making of April Fools.) 


1, 28, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 yourselves to inconveniences 


and you will not feel them.” 


“10,9, 8, 11 was not built in a day.” 
“12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and ease are seldom compan- 


ions. 


“A mad bull is not to be tied with a 21, 22, 25, 17, 


, 18. 

“Better be 28, 39, 33, 30, 38, 20, 36 in a 47, 32, 24, 19, 
14 than miserable in a palace.” 

“What wind blew you 37, 34, 30, 31, 48, 43?” 

“The highway is 35, 23, 44, 26, 43 about.” 

**29,42 who deals with a blockhead has need of 
much 40, 43, 45, 19, 46, 41.” GILBERT FoRREST. 


2. 
AN ODD MIXTURE. 


Add the following together: 

One-fifth of an apple, one-fourth of a pear, one- 
seventh of an apricot, one-third of a pig, one-fifth 
of a lemon, one-third of a fig, one-sixth of ‘an 
orange, one-third of a cow and one-sixth of a sal- 
mon, and what do you make? 

Nonsense!’ do you say? 

I with you; and yet haven’t you, at some 
time of your life, added all these together and made 
what forms the whole when rightly mixed? 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
WINEGLASS PUZZLE. 
* 


Upper Part. 
Rim—A kind of food. 
. »* Left Side—A carpenter's tool. 
2 Right. Side—A Hebrew weight. 


. Stem—To perceive by the tongue. 
: perenne b> meted Part. , 
eft Side—Every one separately. 
* Right Side—A sh an 
n * “ Bottom—A collection. of herbs. 
7. ~ 
eee eens G. ©. i. 


4. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


(Take one word from each of the following sentences; 
arrange these words in a column in the order in which 
they come. The second line of these words will name 
something you can see but once a year: the third line will 
name some — who are seen oftener than once a 
year; while t lines added together show what some of 
us think we are wise in making, but are sometimes made 
to be ourselves.) 


1, “Safe bind, safe find.” : 
2, “The dearest spot on earth is ‘Home, sweet 
home.’ ” 
3, “Every crow thinks its own young ones the 
blackest.”’ 
4, “A bitter pill may have a blessed effect.” 
5, “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
F. 8. F. 
5. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


What does this man do that we ought not to do on 
the first of Aprii? 


ee 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Breed, kneed, » feed, weed, keyed, gee’d, 
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here, and I can g0 anywhere!”’ 
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The SusscripTion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 





the year. 
Tae Companxton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its d 


ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
Wuen NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All tmasters are re- 
qui to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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money by ns before the date opposite your name on 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
s unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be adiressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








NOTE-DEAFNESS. 

We have already referred to the fact that many | 
persons are so far born blind as to be unable to dis- | 
tinguish different colors, or some one color from | 
some other color. It has been still more recently 
ascertained that some persons are also born who 
cannot distinguish different musical notes. At least 
one such has been found, and it is supposed that the 
inability of many others to learn to sing has a like 
origin. 

The person referred to was an intelligent man 
thirty years old. He could perceive the difference 
of pitch in musical notes when it was extreme, but 
the ordinary variations he could not detect. His 
recognition of the former depended mainly on his 
perception of the difference in volume of sound. 
His ear, however, noticed more than was the case | 
with most other people,—the various unmusical ac- | 
companiments of the notes, such as the thud of the 
piano, the puff, etc., of the organ, and thescraping of 
the fiddle. His general hearing, also, was more 
accurate than the average. 

Still, while a discord and a concord were wholly 
alike to him, he perceived the difference between a 
note and a noise, and the superiority of the former. 
His time was good, and he enjoyed lively airs in 
which time was strongly marked,—as one may enjoy 
a tune played with sticks on a board fence. 

——_—_e—_——_— 
COLORADO MINERS. 

The small mines of Colorado are worked by min- 
ers who live alone or in couples,—“pardners,”’ they 
call themselves. Each couple occupies a cabin, and 
cook, wash, and keep house for themselves. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal describes one of 
these cabins built on the steep side of Prospect 
Mountain: 

The house consists of a stone cabin, generally built 
into the hill, or under the lee of some huge rock. 
The roof is made of timber cut near by, and mostly 
covered with a nen of gravel or clay. 

The mountain-side is so that the few feet of 


und about the doors of cabins have to be 
— up and levelled to make room for a threshold 


light jar of the ground ‘might vend ie sliding. off 
as ro: ground might send it s rH) 
ae down ahalf a mile into the ravine below. . 

A cabin has but one room; sometimes a window 
and a door, but mostly the window is in the door; 
two benches at one side, and a large stone fireplace 
ps reyen few shelves for dishes and for storing 

is, goods, a rude pine table and one or two chairs or 


A little shelf in one corner, screened from dust 
and smoke = a hanging curtain, usually contains a 
few books and The books are mostly nov- 
els, tales of love and romance, = sometimes a 
scientific work on mineralogy or geo 
You never find them without a pen gn § ew 
and often the men in spare hours are engaged in 
writing. You are not to —— by their ro 
terior and surroundings th 
ate, that they are mere theres Boe of bone and mus- 
calculated to do so much work for so much 


th ex- 


money 

The miners of this county, as a class, are men of 
good vigorous mind; they have brains, and have to 
use ; in their dail ion, a great deal of 
calculation an; and thoughtful p g is required in 


ail their operations. 
oe acy gg ged of a rock, or the 
y, might bring 


consistency bank of loose 
pn open, BR Be Tong 


—_—_.+—__—_ 
TOBACCO-SICK. 

Children suffer all their lives from being forced 
to breathe the fumes of a smoking father’s pipe. 
For an illustration of the injurious effects of inhal- 
ing tobacco, this case of a smoker’s bird, told in one 
vi tat cameia Gaara ee 

A ona’ 4 beattifal canary 
road bs for some time ty + yd his read 





Sey hearing the bird sing. 
ito eppenet at i dined fuawioone 
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As time wore on, it was noticed that the bird had 
ceased to sing as much as ag After a while 
see tied commas to eiag eee St nally one day the 
bird was observed wildly endeavoring to keep on = 
even nf floundering about the cage as if dizzy and 


It occurred to the gentleman and his wife that 


perhaps the tobacco smoke had something to do 
with the bird’s st: condition, and it was taken 
= another room. e pure air have an 
effect. 


In a day or two it was heard singing, though in a 
weak and tremulous voice. Aftera week had 
by, it to send forth notes of parity and clear- 
ness, and at the end of a few days it was itself once 
more. 
—- 


A DOG-DETECTIVE. 

A notable dog recently died at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and was mourned by the police force. He was their 
pet detective, and was named “Allen Pinkerton,” 
after the great thief-catcher of the northwest. 


He was a little black animal, with white hair 
around his neck, and a bushy tail that curled over 
his back. He bape gen | p -oa the police force 
about eight years ago, anc llowed the men about 
day and night, first one member of the force, and 
then another. 

Many a dark night has he assisted the officers in 
discovering the whereabouts of tramps who had con- 
cealed themselves in empty barrels and boxes, and 
his terrifying bark has caused hundreds of petty 
thieves to take to their heels. 

He prowled about the darkest corners in the 
alleys, and whenever an intoxicated man was found, 

elp or two was sufficient to bring up the nearest 

officer to look into the matter. 

His well-known voice was reliéd on with as much 
confidence as the sound of a apace 8 whistle, 
and it was always answered. At roll-call he was 
prompt as any of the men, and on such occasions he 
was the pet of the office. He had the most wonder- 


ful ity, and appeared almost to comprehend 
the orders of the chief. 
—_—_—_—_>—————_ 


“IT SOUNDS WELL.” 

One of the strange characters of the Irish bar 
towards the close of the last.century was “Bully 
Egan,”’ so called from his rough, brow-beating man- 
| ners. 

Egan had considerable practice, and the. i 


An Article of True Merit.—“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this <— 
25c a box. 


ity is based upon real merit. 





















For Cleaning and Polis 
low Glass, 


pee ever offered to the public. 
rienced help with entire 


hing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
It may be used even by 


safety, as it 
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so delicious @ good cup of 
Chocolate. The following is an cateast from the state- 


= of 8S. Dana Hayes. 


Assayer of Massachusetts, 
ard to S “ 


, Si 
Webb vs Co.’s Premium Chocolate, Cocoa 


“ire "Chemical Analysis of all their preparations, in 
comparison with the nut as imported, — ~ 4 ng — 
entire purity ¢ of the C » Cocoa 
rye preparations as manufactured by OSTA WEBB 

Therefore, when we are informed i rd to a pure 


aang let us see that our grocers furnish us with it. Give 
these goods a trial and you will always use them. 





nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or Ley? & 


Many of our Me pm Manufacturers and Importers of Si 






ver and Plated 
it their OM approval. 
BL 'N.—The original 
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8, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&c. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 
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ds’ _ 
Sar secpulston 
bef in and out-dsers. Comfort, du- 
rability one ease of movement un- 
Patentee and maker of the 
ling Chairs” px pushed about at the 
Centemsial. Send stamp for Iliustrat- 
ed Catalogue, and mention Youth's 
Companion. HERBERT 8S. SM * 
32 Platt Street, New York. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF NEGLECT. 


Neglect of the teeth not only leads to their decay, but 
according to the testimony of physicians causes them to 
infect the food and produces dyspepsia. This undesira- 
ble result is prevented by SOZODONT, the renowned 
preservative and beautifier, a purely botanic preparation, 
which can be relied upon to render the teeth white if they 
are not hopelessly decayed, and remove corrosive impuri- 












dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. | ties from their surfaces and cavities. Use no other den- 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no | 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This estinahtn | | 





of his address to the jury show more sound than 
sense. On one occasion, alluding to the eloquent 
address of his opponent, a dark-visaged barrister, he 
the jury “not to be carried away by the dark 
oblivion of a brow.” 
“How can you use such balderdash?” 
strated his learned friend. 
“It may be balderdash,”’ replied Egan, “but de- 
pend upon it it will do very well for ¢ ry.’ 
On: another ee Areniag = | exha stec bree 
ing the Mictendant S as “a nae atm wahate i 
t in the world do you mean 
pered his astonished junior. 
“T have no idea,” responded 
sounds well.” 


remon- 





Egan, “but I think it 
——_—_—_ 
NECK-TWISTING IN CHURCH. 

Neck -twisting is a common practice in some 
churches, A clergyman who had been often dis- 
turbed by this indecorous habit undertook to break 
it up. The Pacific Methodist tells the summary 
method he used: 


Being worried, one afternoon, by this —a 

ractice in his congregation, Mr. Dean stopped in 

is sermon and said,— 

“Now you listen to me, and I will tell you who 
the people are as each of them comes in.’ 

He then went on with his discourse until. a tle- 
man entered, when he bawled out, like an usher,— 

“Dea. A——, who keeps a shop over the way.” 

He then went on with his sermon, when presently 
another man passed up the aisle, and he gave his 
name, residence and occupation; so he continued 
for some time. 

At length some one opened the door who was un- 
known to Mr. Dean, when he cried out,— 

“A little old man, with a drab coat and an old 
white hat; don’t know him,—look for yourselves.” 

The congregation was cured. 


a 


IMPORTANCE OF A CHANCE INCI- 
DENT. 

“ All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance but direction, which thou canst not see.” 

Pope’s lines were singularly illustrated in the case 
of a merchant of New Milford, Conn.: 

As he was about to step into his in front 
of a store, his horse raised a foot with the evident 
intention of pouting it omy in a puddle under- 
neath. The gentleman, ha’ on a suit of 
clothes, and not caring to soil t t ed into the 
nearest door, which happened to lead into an insur- 
ance-agent’s office. The agent said,— 

“T sup you have come to renew the insurance 
on your store, which Fog gp to-day. 

“T had forgo’ said the. ‘merchant, “and 


‘ove off and took the train for a 
On returning the next day, he learned t 
a nee which 

one side of the street. 


——__»>———_—_ 


THE SARCASTIC COUNT. 

In 1787 a Viscount Charles Vilain XIII. (King 
Louis conferred the numerals on the family when 
he entered Ghent, and they are a part of the name) 
formed part of a delegation sent to Vienna to re- 
monstrate with the Emperor Joseph II. concerning 
religious and political innovations in the Netherland 
evry then under the Hapsburg sway. 

wee _Suoem, stron ting this protest 
from the nobility, rag He ra to sa’ = something 
wit one + ainggeae the Viscount was 

“Well, sir, om all y all your "tamily numbered like 

“Yes, sire,” fied the Viscount, “just like cabs 
inp Larne Beye me 

—_——__—_————_ 
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COMPRESSED TABLETS 


—or— 


CHLORATE OF POTASH AND BORAX. 


Two and a half grains of each; free from any addition or excipient. 





We ask the attention of Physicians to the above excellent combination, which will be found highly efficient in 
the relief of diphtheritic affections of the mouth and throat, and other morbid states of those parts, attended with 





The d 


purative effects of these remedies are well known. 

As the taste is not disagreeable, we have prepared them in the form of Compressed Tablets, thus giving the 
patient the full benefit of their action, undiluted with Sugar, Gum or other vehicles, which would not only prevent 
their effects, but which sometimes themselves offend the stomach. 

If allowed to dissolve in the mouth, the topical effect is much more efficient than a saturated solution, as while 
the solution is but temporary, the tablet really acts asa continuous gargle. 

These Tablets have the great advantage over the gargles so commonly prescribed, that their ingredients are 
gradually dissolved in the saliva, and are thus constantly brought into contact with the affected parts. It must be 
evident that better results may be looked for from this than from the momentary and occasional use of a gargle, 


swept | which, moreover, is disagreeable to a great many persons, and to some, impossible. 


Children take the Tablets readily, as they have no unpleasant taste; while the convenience of carrying them in 
the pocket commends them to travellers. - 

Should the admixture of Borax be objected to, we prepare similar Tablets containing five grains of Chlorate of 
Potash, which, like the others, can be obtained at all the Drug Stores. 

One of the Tablets may be taken in the mouth every hour or two, and allowed to dissolve. 





SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


SUFFERING FROM 
HOARSENESS OR HUSKINESS. 





A single Tablet placed in the mouth and allowed to dissolve a few minutes before using the voice, will usually 


JOHN WYETH & BRO., 


give entire relief. 
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THE END. 


The geet d clouds may be rainin , 
But with evening comes the light 
Through the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gids the height; 
idden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
And Time gives his f — measure 
To the workers who endure 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future AT supplied; 
For we know that when we “awaken” 
We shall be “satisfied.” 


—+or—____—_ 





For the Companion. 


THE YELLOW PLAGUE OF ’78. 

A Record of Horror and Heroism. 

Some weeks ago a friend at the North wrote 
me a letter in which there were these words: 

“Now, my friend, you ought to write = pe 
of Fol Barter Gentes ta atees., Daeeeys et 
when a whole community acts like a hero, some one 
ought to chronicle its virtues. Holly Springs was 
admired when she wel the and 
|: gender nga » but in the swift torrent of Northern 
ife, events even the most splendid are speedily borne 
away to the ocean of forgetfulness. You have every- 
thing needed to do justice to the brave village,— 
knowledge, love and sorrow. Do write it, and at 
once.’ 

When this appeal was made I felt that it would 
hardly be possible to answer it as my friend 
wished. The wounds bled at a touch, and I 
could not speak of that bitter, awful, and 
sacred experience; but as the time goes by, it 
seems to me almost a duty to tell of the golden 
deeds, that shone through the darkness of that 
sorrowful time like rifts of light that pierce a 
cloud-bank. 

Many of the heroes and martyrs of the epi- 
demic were young people in the very flush of 
youth, so it is fitting that I should address my- 
self pre-eminently to the readers of the Compan- 
ion in telling the story of fear conquered by love, 
and horror cheered by heavenly hope, that were 
exhibited during the sad autumn months iff the 
little Southern town of Holly Springs, Miss. 

It is not a tale that I can tell with art or elo- 
quence. It touches too near the deepest foun- 
tain of feeling; but as simply as a child talking 
to a child let me hold before your eyes a page 
of life stained with tears, and illuminated with 
the glory of true manhood and womanheod. 

Holly Springs, as perhaps you all know, isa 
town in Northern Mississippi near the Tennessee 
line, a pretty, fresh, wholesome place, builded 
on high ground, set among hills, overrun with 
flowers. 

No epidemic had ever visited it, although epi- 
demics had often raged in Memphis, fifty miles 
away. Late inthe summer the question of quar- 
antine began to be talked of among our people, 
and discussed at meetings of the city officials. 

From New Orleans the yellow fever had ex- 
tended to one town after another along the line 
of roads, and dreadful accounts came to us, es- 
pecially from Grenada, a town one hundred 
miles below ours. Fever had broken out there 
unexpectedly, and with frightful violence. 

It soon became a vital question whether or not 
Holly Springs should open its doors to refugees 
from that place. There were a few who argned 
against it, but they were outborne by ardent 
and generous spirits. Pointing to our exemp- 
tion in the past, they had no fear for the future, 
and if risk there were, they were willing to run 
it for sweet humanity’s sake, 

So it was like the sound of one voice when we 
said to the poor homeless and flying ones,— 

“Come.” 





A Passion of Sympathy. 

Nor was this all. A perfect passion of sym- 
pathy was aroused for the stricken ones of Gre- 
nada. Two of our young men took their lives 
in théir hands, and visited the town when the 
pestilence was at its height. They came back 
telling a pitifal tale of their melancholy ride into 
the village, and of the scenes they witnessed 
there,—of burying the dead in the night’s dark- 
ness by the wild glare of the torchlight; of hasty 
graves- dug at the very doorsteps, or in gardens 
among flowers; of old men and little children 
dying alone; of one young girl who,—when hope 
was ended, and she, too, alone,—realizing the 
worst, dragged herself from the bed, and open- 
ing her burean drawer, where her delicate under- 
clothing was folded away, managed, when the 
weakness of approaching death was upon her, to 
dress herself in fresh linen before she fell lifeless 
upon the floor,—all this melted hearts with pity. 
The people here could talk nor think of little 


sympathy in every practical way possible. Con- 
tributions of money and clothing were sent to 
the sufferers, and in every house baking and 
brewing went on as much for our neighbors of 
Grenada as for ourselves. 


came to us, and were taken with a recklessness 
born of sympathy, and therefore almost blame- 
less, into the very heart of the town. 


’ Finally a little sorrowful band of refugees 





Among them was a young and beantiful girl, 


who had seen father, mother, brothers, sisters 
and lover, all die. After some days of a stony 
grief that tears would not come to relieve, she 
laid her poor young head upon the pillow, where 
it soon rested in death. Kind hands tended her 
to the last. A minister—one of those noble men 
for whom that sacred name seems most fit—was 
by her side when she asked for him, and at her 
burial; though it was night and a storm raging, 
a reverent band of young men stood with heads 
uncovered to see her body committed to earth. 
It was a fatal step for them, this exposure to 
air already being poisoned, though they knew 
it not. 

This young lady was first to die; others fol- 
lowed, but still there were no cases among the 
townspeople. Confidence strengthened, though 
all were not oblivious of danger. Some read 
arjght the warnings that came from day to day. 


First Approach of the Fever. 
Late one evening the sky was lighted by a 





THE MIDNIGHT BURIAL. 


it was her doom always to foresee calamity, but 
never to be able to arrest it, because her warn- 
ings were never believed. 

On the last day of August the mayor of 
the town died, after a short illness, attended, 
the medical men said,! by “‘suspicious circum- 
stances,’’ What this might mean even the bold- 
est scarcely dared express. The very whisper of 
yellow fever was forbidden. 

He was buried two hours after death. Every 


one seemed eager to explain this quick burial, 
so opposed to all our ideas of Christian sepulture, 
by any cause but the right one. Again and 
again it was repeated that fever could not come 
to our high level, our pure atmosphere. 

We made a jest of fear; but a tremulous, elec- 
tric excitement agitated every heart, and was 
communicated from one to another. People col- 
lected in little groups on the streets, or at the 
gates of friends, chatting together nervously, 
and telling the latest rumor or bit of news. 
Some one said, scoffingly,— 

“Our mayor no more had yellow fever than 
Mr. C—— has it!” 

Mr. C—— was the minister who had attended 
the young girl from Grenada in her mortal ill- 
ness. It was said that he had taken cold the 
stormy night when she was buried, and had been 
not quite well since. It was little dreamed that 
eight weeks from that time he would just be 
able to crawl from his bed, after a violent attack 








yellow glare, and with a gust of wind a peculiar 
and horrible odor 
was wafted 
through the town. 

A bonfire had 
been made of the 
clothing and bed- 
ding of the Gre- 
nada fever pa- 
tients, and it was 
from this the light 
and foul odor 
came. Many at 
that moment felt 
their hearts die 
within them. 

“The pestilence 
is coming upon 
us,” they’ mur- 
mured, but under 
their breath, for 
the sentiment of 
the town was 
against them. We 
know now that if 
refusing to quar- 
antine was our 
first mistake, 
burning the in- 
fected. elothing 
was the second, 
Physicians tell us 
—now that it is too 
late—that there is 
no surer way of spreading the disease. The 
tiny, awful fever-germs that lurked in the cotton 
and woollen clothing, were liberated by the heat, 
and as the smoke rolled its black volumes 
through the town, they spread with it into the 
air they poisoned. 

At this time some of our people grew alarmed 
and left the town, foretelling evil; but alas! all 





else save these poor unfortunates. They showed 





our prophets were Cassandras. You remember 
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of the fever, saved by his indomitable will and 
the devoted care 
of his wife, whose 
beautiful spirit 
was a fit match 
for his own. 

Sunday, the ist 


days of tropical, dying heat, when there scarcely 
seemed air enough to breathe, and every one 
you met on the street held a water-lily, just 
bought for its suggestion of cool waves and 
country shade? 


A Panic-Stricken People. 
For weeks and weeks such weather had con- 
tinued unbroken in our town. The fierce heat, 
acting upon the masses of decaying vegetation, 
had already developed malarial germs that, only 
too ready, joined with the imported yellow fever 
germs, and produced a disease so virulent, so 
deadly, that plague, or scotirge, seems the only 
fitting name to describe it. 
“If we get through the next three days safe- 
ly,’’ a physician had said on Saturday night, 
“we are saved, for it will have been two weeks 
since the refugees first came to us.”’ 
Three days later brought us to the 3d of Sep- 
tember. Concealment was at an end. There 
were sixty cases of fever. The sick -had begun) 
to die, and a panic seized the town. 
A paniec—do you know what that means? 
Did you ever see people flying from a burning 
house? Can you imagine the streets of a city 
in which a pack of wild beasts had suddenly 
been turned loose? All you can have seen or 
imagined of sudden and deadly peril is as noth- 
ing compared to the flight of a people from a 
plague-stricken place. 

Trunks were packed hastily with such arti- 
cles as came nearest to hand; houses were left 
unlocked, unguarded. In the streets, carriages, 
buggies, wagons, anything on wheels, hurried 
along, loaded down with those who, from lack 





of September, was 
abright, beautiful 
day. Some friends 
visiting us showed 
us a list of thirty- 
five names, — ‘‘a 
list of those strick- 
en down within 
the last twenty- 
four hours.” 

‘Stricken down! 
with what?” we 
cried. 

“Tt doesn’t seem 
to be anything se- 
rions,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘They 
all have a chill, 
more or less vio- 
lent, followed by 
a little fever. It 
is one-tenth sick- 
ness, and _ nine- 
tenths seare.”’ 

We were sitting 
out under the 
trees, I remember, 
and the birds were singing around us. The sun 
shone, the sky was blue, the breeze was pleas- 
antly cool, and the flowers had never bloomed 
in such splendid wealth of color. The idea of 
pestilence here seemed something to smile at 

We forgot the long, hot summer that had gone 
before. Do you remember, you of my readers 
who may live in Boston or near, three days of 
intense heat about the beginning of July?—three 





of money or any other reason, could not get 
away by rail. Dearest friends passed each oth- 
er with only a hand-grip, or a broken, God bless 
you! as they parted, fearing never to meet again. 

I believe there is not a single instance when 
any of the sick said, “Stay,” though I heard of 
a mother who left her son tied in bed to restrain 
his ravings, who yet in his lucid intervals would 
beg her to leave him. The one effort, the one 
prayer, seemed to be that those might escape 
for whom there was yet time. 

Think of standing by the sick-bed of one you 
love, trying to smile while the tears are ready 
to gush forth, while the poor face on the pillow 
turns to you with heroic effort shining in the 
bloodshot eyes, and the burning lips say to yon, 
“Go!” Or, sadder still, of deceiving the sufferer 
lying there, who is too sick to bear the excite- 
ment of a good-by, that you feel, with prophetic 
agony, is the last. 

So the town was left with the sick, the dy- 
ing, the poor who could not leave, and the few 
who would not, 


Horrors of the Plague. 


Of the first hundred cases in Holly, ten only 
survived. Finally, doctors and nurses came 
from New Orleans. They threw themselves with 
ardor into their work, and we thought the worst 
was over. Even yet we could not realize that 
in our town the pestilence could rage as it had 
in the cities or in Grenada, where an open sewer 
had, as we supposed, aggravated the disease. 

But it had only begun. How shall I speak of 
the weeks that followed? Day by day the ques- 
tion was not, “Who are better to-day?” but 
‘‘How many are dead?” 

You remember the address to Death in the 
poem to the Greek patriot, Marco Bozzaris? 


“Come when the blessed seals 
That-elose the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wait its stroke: 

And eo we kuow, or dream, or fear, 

f agony are thine.” 


It is not alone to see loved ones die; it is to 
dread their dying kiss. It is not to watch the 
dear dead face until the coffin-lid is closed above 
it, but to turn, shuddering, from the face where 
you can see waves of change follow each other, 
until it has become a yellow transfigured mask. 
It is not to see the folded hands clasping flowers, 
the dear forms enshronded in fresh grave- 
clothes, nor to see them laid away, with prayers 
uttered above them, and friends standing by, 
with uncovered heads, but it is to know—with 
what intensity of horror!—that these forms are 
changed to a poison so deadly that death can 
be tasted in the air around them, and love itself 
shrinks from rendering its last sad offices. It 
is to know that they are buried, wrapped hastily 
in sheets, sometimes uncoffined, hurried to deep 
graves, without friends, or mourners, or care, by 
hirelings, who slight and dread their task. 

Daily the desolation deepened. In the streets 
there was no sound save, perhaps, the frantic 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs, as some one from the 
country rode in to implore the attendance of a 
doctor, or the rapid rolling of the hearse-wheels, 
as a corpse, followed by no mourner, was bofhe 
to its grave. Very ghastly and shocking were 
the scenes enacted day by day in each house. 

The disease is protean in its forms. 





You might think your patient doing well,— 
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having the physician’s assurance that danger 
was over; you might even be exchanging happy 
jests with the “convalescent,” as you fondly 
imagined him,—when suddenly, without note or 
word of warning, there comes on a congestive 
stupor, or he is seized with the agonizing con- 
vulsions that precede death. 

To nurse a yellow-fever patient is, I believe, 
the most exhausting task that can beset human 
nature. Not only because of the tireless and 
vigilant watching on which life depends, but 
from the swift changes from hope to despair that 
almost seem to throw the mind off its balance. 

To many in the fated town realization was 
slow in coming. There was a strangeness about 
it all that made them cry, “It is impossible!’ 
It seemed a nightmare from which they must 
awake, They looked out upon the sunshine and 
the flowers. It seems now to add to the horror 
of remembrance to recall the splendor of their 
bloom. The air that was poison to human life 
was like an elixir to them. They fairly glowed 
with color; you could not count their blooms. 

The night air was as deadly as that of a foul 
mine; and few escaped who were exposed to its 
fatal miasma. 

Dogs and cats—with a few devoted exceptions 
among the former—left the place. Even rats 
and mice ran away; and the mosquitoes, that 
for weeks before had been almost like a cloud in 
the «ir, entirely disappeared. Everything living 
seemod instinct with dread. 

Characteristic Incidents. 

A father lay dying, with his wife and daughter 
sick in another room. A son tended him, and 
when all was over, knelt by his mother’s bed 
and prayed in words of beautifal faith and sim- 
plicity. They were unconscious before he had 
ceased, and when, after a long delirium, they 
came back to reason, it was to find that the son, 
too, had entered into rest. 

One sorrowful tale after another is told. A 
poor old woman, a paralytic, chained to her 
chair, watched all her family sicken and die, 
herself the sole survivor, and unable to lifta fin- 
ger for her dying and dead. 

A husband lay dying, while at the door, his 
wife, who had come from a place of safety in 
the country, begged piteously for admittance. 
With his dying breath, he said, ‘Tell her in all 
the happy years of our life together, she has 
never refused to obey a command or request of 
mine. This is the last I shall make—that she 
shall not come into my room. Tell her to go 
home, and live for our children.” 

Two sisters—English or Scotch women—had 
lived in Holly Springs for twenty or twenty-five 
years. They had kept a little shop, and by 
careful attention and pinching economy, had 
saved enough to build a house. 

It was finished in August. It was a pretty 
home, a model of neatness and order, and it was 
charming to see the sisters’ pride in the “home 
of their own” to which they had been looking 
forward all their lives; and to hear their plans 
for the comfort and happiness of their declining 
years. 

All their money had been spent in furnishing 
their house, and they could not bear to leave the 
home they had worked so hard to get. What- 
ever the reason, they did not go away. 

Soon the younger sister sickened and died. 
When they came for the body, the other one, 
half-crazed, clung to it, and begged them not to 
take itaway. ‘Let her stay—let her stay,’’ she 
begged. “I will lock her up ina room, and no 
one will know she is here. It cannot be long be- 
fore I am dead, too; do not separate us; only 
let her stay until I can be buried with her.” 

Of course, the piteous prayer could not be 
heeded, and she was left desolate. The sisters 
were Scotch Presbyterians, and had always been 
very bitter against the RomanCatholics. But in 
this sore strait the Catholic sisters came to her 
aid, and took her with them to their convent 
home, and there they tended her gently, until, 
as she had foreseen, her summons came, and 
she followed the sister she had loved so well. 

Heroes and Martyrs. 

Now let me tell you of the martyrs of Holly 
Springs. First I would mention the Roman 
Catholic sisters. Noble was the work done by 
these heroic and devoted women. The hospitals 
were placed under their charge, and in many a 
poor hovel their presence brought hope and 
healing. 

Absolutely fearless, cheerful as though walk- 
ing among flowers in the sunshine, skilled in the 
arts of nursing, it was a blessed privilege to 
have them by the sick bed; and when hope was 
gone their beautiful faith cheered the sufferer, 
and whispered of life to come. 

“Sister, are you not afraid?’ a friend asked 

her one day; “how can you risk your life for 
people scarcely known to you by name?’ said 
wy friend. * 


a 


Never shall I forget the look of radiant love 
that overspread her face, nor the reverent glad- 
ness of her tone, as she said,— 

“Tt is not for the people. 
God, I offer thee my life. 
as Thou wilt.’’’ This was indeed the spirit that 
animated all. Out of thirteen, six laid down 
their lives, leaving a star-like memory, to 
brighten always each cherished name. ; 

In many homes there were individual instances 
of heroism as beautiful and striking as any that 
bronze or marble ever commemorated, or poet 
made the subject of his verse: ; 

In a clergyman’s family, a Swedish,girl had 


I have said, ‘My 
It is Thine to do with 


iis 


lived for many years asaservant. Through the 
religious teachings received there, she had been 
led to Christ, 

The clergyman was one of the first taken with 
the fever. Money was provided Christina; she 
was told to fly for her life. She refused. 

“It is through you,” she said to her mistress, 
“that I have become a Christian. Shall I leave 
you alone at such atime asthis? Would that be 
following Christ’s teachings? I will not do it.” 

She did not speak in ignorance of danger. Sbe 
made her will, leaving her picture and some little 
tokens to her lover,—for she had a lover, poor 
girl,—and writing letters to her relatives, who 
were urging her to come away. 

Then, like a soldier going into battle, she 
buckled on her armor, and began her ministry 
of love. For weeks she labored faithfully, and 
when at last she was taken, her mistress and 
friend stood by her with devotion as great as her 
own, cheering and soothing her as no other could, 
even when the dreadful black vomit told that 
hope was over, never leaving her while there 
was a conscious look in her dying eyes. ~ 

I must tell you of another young girl. She 
had been going to school in Huntsville, Ala., and 
on the Saturday preceding the epidemic’s break- 
ing out, her trunk was packed to join her friends 
there. 

Some members of her family were among the 
first taken with the fever, and she would not 
leave. Unweariedly she nursed them. Prudent, 
tender, wise beyond her years, she devoted her- 
self to the suffering ones. Even after the nurses 
came from New Orleans, she would not let her 
cares be lightened, but watched the nurses, that 
her patients might not suffer throngh the negli- 
gence of hirelings. 

Her father and one brother died; another 
brother and a sis- 
ter were saved 
by her care. Al- 
ready their 
trunks were 
packed for flight 
to a purer air. 

One Sunday 
she dressed her- 
self for the first 
time since the 
fever began, — 
she had been 
wearing loose 
wrappers that 
could . be hur- 
riedly changed, 
—and went out 


her soul was 

filled with gratitnde that some had been spared. 
When she came back, her cheeks were like 
roses, her eyes starry and sparkling. The doc- 
tor was at her home, and he said,— 

‘Now, Lucy, you mustrest. Go up stairs and 
sleep eight hours; after that I give you leave to 
get up and do as you please.’’ 

She went up stairs obediently, turning her rosy 
face and saying, laughingly, ‘‘You are all deter- 
mined I shall have the yellow fever, putting me 





to bed in this way whether I will or no.” 














She never came down those stairs, but three 
days hence her coffin was borne down on the 
shoulders of men who wept as they carried the 
poor child to her grave. 

Her sickness had been short and violent. 
Every care had been hers. The doctors—stran- 
gers but a little while ago—devoted themselves 
to her with heart and soul, saying, ““We cannot 
let this brave child die.” But all was in vain. 

She had no fear. Her face, it is said, shone 
like an angel’s when she realized that she must 
die, and it was beautiful to hear her speak of her 
trust in God and hope of heaven. 

She craved only her mother’s presence, and 





CARRYING FOOD. 


the poor mother could be carried but once from 
her own sick-bed to her dying child’s. In the 
room next to hers a dear friend lay ill of the 
fever. As long as consciousness lasted she wor- 
ried about him. 

“Leave the door open,’’ she would say, “that 
I may hear Glenn’s voice.” 

From the first “Glenn” had been so crazed 
with pain that it took four men to hoid him in 
bed, nor was he quieted until buckets of ice- 
water were poured on his head. But neither 
knew that the other must die until—it is sweet 
and consoling to believe—they met with a glad 
surprise in the new land where pain and sickness 
cannot enter. 

A sister was with her te the last. She dressed 
her in a white dress that she had loved, and saw 
her put into the grave, the only woman mourner 
who during the epidemic stood by a grave. 

Nothing in the whole history of that time 
seems to me more touching than the fate of this 
noble girl. Here is her name, that you must all 
know and love: 

Lucy. 
‘{s stung and shilvelied by the sun's har breath, 

Losing the loveliness that might have been, 

So was her death. 

A Baas Sa ts mages eet child! 

Freely she gave her life with loving heart, 
And, dying, smiled. 


“Ah! empty are the lives that she has left 
To mourn the joyous days that come no more; 
But heaven and earth grew rich when she was reft 
With added store.” 


Nature’s Noblemen. 

. At the beginning of the epidemic, a band of 
noble spirits—for the most part young men— 
decided not to leave the town. Understand, 
these were not among the number of those who 
had relatives or near ties to keep them at their 
posts. But the 
cry of humanity 
was to them like 
a bugle-call to 
action. 

Simply, brave- 
ly, reverently, 
they made up 
their minds to 
stay. I choke 
with tears as I 
write, for few, 
indeed, are left 
to tell the tale. 
One by one, 
death took them, 
—the very cream 
and flower of our 


“So young 


for a walk. town. Yet I do 

Hopef nu Iness not believe that, 
‘was strong in ‘ among them all, 
her heart, and “ ee tg , one ever said, “I 


am sorry that I 
did not go away.” There was sore need.for 
their services. They organized themselves into 
a relief committee, and only worked the harder 
as their ranks grew thinner. They parted at 
night with hard hand-grasps that meant good- 
by, and told over their number each morning, 
with heavy hearts, as one after another dropped 
out of that noble roll-call. No act of service 


One true-hearted youth, scarcely out of 





was too hard for them. . 
boy- 
hood, conveyed food in a wheelbarrow from 





a 





honse to house through the burning sun. He 
lived but one week. 

Prominent among the devoted band were a 
father and his three sons,—the father, a man 
distinguished through our State for his learning 
and brilliant eloquence; the sons in the very 
flower of their youth, with ambition burning 
brightly in their bosoms, and a great career be- 
fore them; gifted, promising young fellows, the 
very pride of their mother’s heart. 

They all stayed, the sons entering into the 
work with the gay fearlessness of untried sol- 
diers; the father, indeed, with a more realizing 
sense of danger, but buoyed up by the splendid 
excitement of thé hour, and the feeling that the 
grand work of his life was being done. 

One by one, they fell. First, one of the boys; 
then the father, who was carried to the grave by 
the two remaining sons, followed by a faithful 
dog, that for days mogned over the sod that 
covered him. 

The two young men returned home, and at 
the same instant were stricken. Their symp- 
toms were opposite all the way through; but they 
died at exactly the same second of time, with no 
one near save a hired purse. 

Think of the feelings of the poor wife and 
mother, whom they had sent away in the begin- 
ning of the epidemic, on her knees, praying, with 
streaming eyes, in a distant town, thus bereaved 
in one short week! 


He Gave Himself! 


I could multiply instances until I might almost 
filla volume. ButI will only tell you of one other; 
that of a man who stood out boldly among others 
as a General who leads his army. I give you 
his name—Holland—W. J. L, Holland—that you 
may keep it in your memory, loved and cher- 
ished as that of a martyr. 

He was a young man, generous, popular, gen- 
tle; with everything to make life worth living; 
hosts of friends; a mother who idolized him, and 
the love of a beautiful girl, whom he expected 
soon to make his wife. 

He took a place at once that no one else could 
fill. In that time of wild confusion and demor- 
alization his services were invaluable. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he saved the town from 
utter ruin, 

When war or pestilence afflicts a community, 
there is always a lawless class, nearly as much 
to be dreaded as the evils that bring them to the 
front. The strong drink that flows freely turns 
men to fiends. Houses are robbed and burned; 
the dying insulted; fearful outrages committed 
on the helpless and unprotected. 

In Holly Springs, the firmness, the prompt ac- 
tivity, of Mr. Holland, averted all evils save 
those beyond the reach of human power. 

He never lost calmness or courage. He or- 
ganized and disciplined his little band with ad- 
mirable exactness. 

He forgot nothing. The anxiety of the absent 
was remembered, and relieved so far as letters 
and telegrams could do it. The money that 
poured in from the kindly North was disbursed 
judiciously. Afflicted ones were comforted. 
Those who had buried their dead were persuad- 
ed to leave. 

I would have you notice that he was not reck- 
less or indifferent to life, as many became 
through that dreadful ordeal. A sense of re- 
sponsibility served to make him careful and 
prudent, 

Every night, he drove out of the infected at- 
mosphere to the country, where he tried to gain 
restoring sleep after the terrible work of the day. 

Weeks after weeks rolled by, and still he was 
unharmed. All who watched his course from 
afar, with anguish and fear, began to believe 
that his life was held satred. His letters to his 
friends assumed a hopeful form. The frost that 
kills the fever was near at hand. 

Finally in coming in from the country one 
morning, his horse took fright, and he was 
thrown from his buzgy. The poor negro who 
was driving him was unhurt, but he received a 
serious wound in the leg. 5 

After this he was forced to remain in town at 
night, as he was confined to his room, a cripple. 
Still he continued his work. 

What was this work? Sitting in an invalid 
chair, he kept the books of the relief committee, 
received and answered despatches, sent orders 
for food and medicines, and chronicled deaths. 
Piled up beside him were a lot of wooden slabs, 
and as day by day the reports of the dead were 
brought in, he wrote each name on one of these 
head-boards, and handed it ont to mark a grave. 
And all the while, death was making rapid 
strides toward him. | 

Breathing poison by day and by night, pre- 
vented, by his hurt, from the active life that 
might have saved him, at last he was forced to 





give up his work. 
With the fever raging within him, ‘he sent off 
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a telegram to a Louisville paper, expressing the 
gratitude of our people for the help and sympa- 
thy that had come from all parts of the Union. 
Then he went to the bed from which he. was 
never to rise. 

_I need not say that all was done for him that 
love and care could do. Physicians had become 
friends, and watched him with passionate anxie- 
ty. The heart-broken girl to whom he was en- 
gaged came to him, perilling her life as gladly 
and fearlessly as she would have given it for his; 
and his last hours were cheered by her steadfast 
devotion. 

He died as he had lived; bravely, cheerfully; 
regretting not that he had given his life, though 
confessing that it was hard to die. Verily, the 
thought of such a death makes godlike the poor 
human nature we are accustomed to abuse. To 
what sublime heights does it not reach! 


Left Desolate. 


One week after Mr. Holland’s death, there 
came “the white blessing of the frost.” But 
alas! the eyes that had yearned for it looked out 
upon its glittering coolness with a dull despair, 
for it came too late to save. It sparkled on 
three hundred and fifty new-made graves. 

Can you imagine the home-coming of the peo- 
ple? Friends met with bursting sobs. Mothers 
sought their sons, children their parents, in 
“God’s Acre.”’ Never shall I forget the first 
time—after coming back—that I stood in that 
thick-planted, red-graved, desolate place. 

It was a gray, chill, November afternoon. 
Not a sound was heard, until suddenly a 
woman’s screams pierced the awful stillness, and 
we saw a poor creature lying prostrate on the 
earth, literally surrounded by graves, 

She was crying, ‘‘How can I live? how can I 
live?’ MHeart-rending cry! She had lost her 
husband and three sisters in one day, and was 
left alone. 

Many have asked me, “Is your town recover- 
ing from the shock?” It does not seem to me 
that it ever will. In the business parts there 
are some signs of activity, but you seldom hear 
laughter, or see a cheerful face. 

In the churches memorial services are held, 
and we coax flowers into bloom to lay upon our 
graves. There is much suffering among the 
poor, and many who have lived in comfort and 
ease are saying, ““What shall we do to earn a 
bare support?” 

In one feeling all are united; that of tender 
and loving gratitude to the friends of the North, 
who have given in poverty as in abundance, of 
their store, to help a sorely-afflicted people. We 
feel, indeed, that they are no longer “aliens,” 
but kindred near and dear, who have mourned 
with us im our sorrow, and in whose hearts the 
memory of the martyrs of ’78 shall live as sa- 
credly as in our own. 

“For their dear country these, her quenchless glory, 

Won for themselves the dusky shroud of death, 

By that same death, they live whose echoing story 

Rings from the halls Hades inhabiteth.” 

SHERWOOD BONNER. 


—_—__+o—_____ 


ESCAPE FROM BRIGANDS. 


An English lady relates an East India adven- 
ture which reflects as much credit on herself as 
shame on the cowardly soldiers who pretended 
to be her protectors. 


I had one rather serious rencontre with a party 
of Mahratta Dakoits (or robbers), on which oc- 
casion I think I may justly lay claim to having 
escaped solely by my horsémanship and pres- 
ence of oar I was — along, very early 
one morning, on a little Mahratta mare, about 
eighty miles from Indore, escorted by several 
troopers of the Cavalry Contingent, and two of 
my own servants. 

y body-guard was so arranged that some 
rode before me, leading the way, and some be- 
hind. 

Just as the day broke, five Mahratta horse- 
men, armed, with long spears in their hands, 
rode up to our party, and demanded in authori- 
tative terms that the little mare I was riding 
should be delivered up to them. 

My valiant escort fled at their approach, and I 
was left to settle accounts with these wild horse- 


ne 
men in the best way Icould, Their long, sharp y 
spears, pointed at me, threatened each moment | road offices 


eath and destruction. 
Twice I to break through the lawless 
band, and manceavre my horse through the ring 
they formed — me and bee on again 
ndeil, nearly overcome num- 

ber of my enemies. I p ae my little steed lash 
spproaeh tthe spe fortunately for me, 

of the a é 

the apianal “waite Lot: tite teak teeta. 
Fay much prompting to rear, and plunge, and 


Repeatedly the five spegrs narrowly grazed 
either me or my gallant gray; but after nearly 
tan intuntien cf aeapermte I succeeded in 
dashing through the lists of 

with the aid i = guage , rode fairly away. 
My escort, who 


SPECIAL. 


THREE Monvus only remain for getting new 
subscribers to the Companion and obtaining these 
elegant Presents. Do all our subscribers know 
how richly a little effort is rewarded? Last year 
ten \ew names secured a $16 Waltham Watch. 
Fourteen names secured a Waltham Watch. 
Twenty name. secured a Gold Waltham Watch. 


Twenty-two names secured a $50 Gold Waltham Wateh. 
we ee names secu a $60 Gold Waltham 


Thirty-two names secured a $75 Gold Waltham Watch. 
Thirty-six names secured a $100 Gold Waltham Watch. 
Aating Wate secured a $125 Gold Waltham Stem- 
Fifty-seven names secured a $150 Gold Waltham Stem- 
Wi ig Watch. 

Last year only 93 Watches were given away 
by us, and the small number of 10 new names 
secured a Watch. This year we shall give away 
200 Watches. 

Remember that you will receive a liberal Pre- 
minum or a Cash Commission for every new sub- 
scriber you send us; and if you persevere, we 
are sure you can also obtain some one of these 
204 Presents, 





Splendid Presents 


Subscribers to the Companion. 


200 Watches! 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH! 


A MAGNIFICENT 


Henry F. Miller Piano 
And Estey Organ! 


100 more Waltham Watches will be given this 
year than were given last year. 


This offer of Presents was made in our An- 
nual Premium List which we issued last October. 
They are to be given next July to the 204 old sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION who send us the largest 
numbers of new subscribers before July 1, 1879, 


1 Miller Grand Square Piano, cost....81000 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash....... 500 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash...... 500 
1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost............ 400 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, costeach, 150 


2 Waltham Gold Watches, 125 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 100 
4 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 15 
9 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ — 60 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ ~ 50 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 40 
15 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 30 
20 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ‘“ 25 
30 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ‘“ 20 
40 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 16 
55 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 12 


The small number of TEN new names se- 
cured a Watch last year, when only 
ninety-four Watches were 
given as Presents. 


Now over One Hundred more Watches 
will be given. * 


The Presents Offered Above 


will be given to the two hundred and four sub- 
scribers who secure the two hundred and four 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which 
of the Premiums or Commissions they may re- 
ceive for their new subscribers. 
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Address 





Gooseberries, B ber- 
showing a great variety of Ne 
Plans, Nevations and views ries, Grapes, 25 Vari 
y; Bowe ge? ro Se The most SPUR AL ones ee ram. 

ureches, etc. very de- $5 

sirable book for Builders 8M QALY, Ore Catalogue. Address 
and all who contemplate E. P. ROE, Cornwall on Hadson, N. Y. 
building. One 8vo volume, 
cloth, mailed free, on receipt 
of One Dollar, lilustrated 
Catalogue mailed on receipt 
* of three 3ct stamps. BICK- 
NELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


White Pond Lilies. 


Strong reots dug fresh from the ponds, well packed and 
mailed, for 25 cts. each; $2 oz. They bloom finely 
im tubs and artificial ponds. Cape Cod Cranberry Plants, 
35 cts. per 100; $2 25 per 1,000, prepaid, by mail; 10,000, by 
express, $15. Circulars with directions for planting both, 
free. J. A. Vaughan & Co., Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


FARM GRIST MILLS & 
CORN SHELLERS. 


Every farmer should have them. 


Over 20,000 in use! 
Every machine guaranteed to 
ive satisfaction or no pay. Mills, 
12; Shellers, $5. Farmers’ boys 

wanted as agents. Send for De- 
scriptive Circulars to Livingston & 
Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh,Pa. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. § facie." 
le > a hg oe 20 
kts., 20 varieties, $1, all fresh and choice kinds. er- - 
nas, 50c; 20 Gorton, $1, choice and best sorts. 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Monthly Roses, 50c; 12 Monthly Roses, $1. Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, 108 pages, mailed on receipt of stamp to cust s 
free. C. E. ALL{N, Florist and Seedsman, Brattleboro’, 
Vt. Offer good till June Ist. Name this paper. 


STOCKBRIDCE 
BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. MANURES 


Send two ten cent pieces wra and enclosed in a let- | , Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 
ter for trial package cufficient Susu plants for three | ture in the eee anges jeultural College. ‘They 
months, including a little book on “How to make House | have been extensively u or six years. Send for a 
Plants Bloom.” by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- | little book describing them, and giving directions for cul- 
chusetts Agricultural College. * BOWKER FER- tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, | °F cultivator of 0 Ktchon order nard sey for a copy, 

ri ‘ mailed. free. . OM- 
Boston; 5 Park Place, New York. PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. lace, New_York; and 21 North Water Street, 
Address “Extis M’r’c Co.,” Waltham, Mass... Rochester, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED | List of Small Fruit 
Bicknell’s Specimen Book | , $5 a numncerbert ian 
of 100 Architectural Designs asp! es, arran’ 

. ' 













GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For $1.00 we will send free by mail either of the below- 
named collections, all distinct varieties : 
8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone” 
Begonias, or 4 Cametiias, or 12 Centaureas, [cropa, 
2 Caladiums [fancy], or 8 Carnations (monthly), 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 
4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscur, or 12 white-leaved plants, 
2 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or Gladiolus, 
8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes 
8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dble, or 8Scented, or 16Silver 
8 Geraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, 
4 Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearl], 
4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckles, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 
8 Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (dou ble}, 
12 Pansies (new German), or 8 Salvias, or 8 Primulas, 
12 Roses (Tea monthly], or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 12 Climb’g, 
12 Basket Plants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. Climbing Plants, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Searcer Greenhouse Plants, 
18 Verbenas, or 12 Blotched Petunias, or 6 Cannas, 
25 varieties of Flower, or 2 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges: 
Any 3 collections for $2; 8 tor rt 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
14 for $7 ; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 500 varieties 
ofPiants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
ier $25, to which our “ Gardening for 
leasure ” and Catalogue [value $1.75] will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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BILLIARDETTE. 

We take pleasure in presenting to the public one of 
the most fascinating games ever introduced. It is de+ 
signed for the home, and we believe will be wel- 
comed everywhere. 

The boar being very light, it can be placed on an 
ordinary table; when it is not in use it can be put away 
in a very small space; nothing can easily get ont of 
order, and it will be found by parents one of those 
much-desired attractions in the home which help to 
keep the children happy there. 

. The cut fully represents the game and the 
by ¢ playing it. The size of the board is 5 ft. 10 in. 
x2 ft. Ji 





No. 1 is very neatly gotten up, and it isan orna- 
ment for any room. There are ten balls and one cne 
put up with every game, together with printed in- 
siructions. Price of No. 1, $5.00. Expressage to be 
paid by the recipient. 

No. 2 is of the same size as No. I, the only differ- 
ence in the two boards being that No. 2 is made of 
fine Black Walnut, the surface is covered with 
s extra fine Billiard Cloth, and the balls are of 
Boxwood. Price of No. 2,%8.00. _Expressage to be paid by the recipient. Orders solicited Rules pany each 
game. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole Agents, 245 Broadway, New York. 























The American Grocer, New York city, the largest and ablest journal of its class in America, says: 

“When the subjects of correspondence and handwriting began to be discussed in our columns, we looked about 
us for a cheap, convenient and reliable self-instructor in handwriting, that we might be able to recommend to such 
of our young readers more ere ge | as desired to improve themselves in this respect. The above, which is pub- 
lished by & very successful teacher, who is the Principal of a large business college, seems to meet all requirements. 
We refer our readers to tne advertisement of the “Compendium,” which appears elsewhere im our paper, for a fuller 
description. Our article on handwriting was written previous to a thorough examination of Mr. Gaskell’s systein 
and we are now struck with the way in which the two agree. The harmony of two perfectly independent practical 
opinions is a strong recommendation for both, and an assurance that they are right. Our remarks on the causes of 
failure are well ¢ plified i e speci of writing given in the advertisement, for the bad writing there shown 
would, we think, never have been improved, even by years of practice,-unless a fresh start had been made on new 
and right principles. These principles and the directions for making the fresh start, it is the object of the Compendi- 
um to supply, and therefore we the more strongly recommend it.” 











(The above is as good a representation of Gaskell's Compendium as it is possible to give in an ordinary coarse cut 
on so smail a scale.) 

The idea of publishing a COMBINATION for self-instruction in Penmanship on this plan, is original with the 

author of the COMPENDIUM. We have many very good books on the subject, excellent as far'as books go. But 
Penmanship is an art that must be acquired by well-directed practice, and the material for such practice must be 
such as the learner can use separately from everything else. 
' Here wehave COPY-SLIPS, consisting of Movement exercises for Beginners, the Principles, Alphabets, Notes, 
Receipts, Addresses, Verses, Commencement and Closing of Letters, Ladies’ Penmanship, Card and Album Work, 
&., &c. ORNAMENTAL WORK on the slips and in a sheet by itself,—Off-hand Flourishing ofBirds, Swans, 
Quills, Scrolls, &c., and German Text, Old English, Pen Drawing and other Lettering. Also a BOOK OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS, giving full directions respecting Materials and Implements, Position, Penholding, Movements: 
&e , all illustrated with original engravings. These latter have only lately been introduced. After using the above, 
they can all be put back into the CASE, tied up and laid aside, until wanted again. In that way they may be kept 
for years as neat and as attractive as when first purchased. 

LW EDITION NOW READY—New Ornamental Sheets, new myphabats, new 
ENDIUM Complete, as al is mailed , toan of world for 
Nimmet inp @ina@giitania ONE DOLLAR. 
PROF, G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








oa A rece ep yt a opie a gt tog Ee eo 
. n matter. 3 , 40 cen r 
Guarter gross box, post-paid 2-cent and l-cent postage stamps taken. : ait 
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COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 4. 

The wide-spread interest which our prize-compe- 
tition has created is a very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 
be still more gratified if a larger number of com- 
petitors entered the field. It will do each one good 
who tries, no matter whether successful or not. 

Many in sending articles write that they do not 
expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- 
pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Good work 
can be done only by expecting success. 

All competitors must be under twenty years of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion themselves, 
ba some cher member of the household. 
titors will receive prizes for the 
articles specified “below, which must be submitted 
on or before May 1, i879, and addressed, “Assistant 
Editor, Yourn’s CoMPANTON.” 


Fifteen Dollars for the best panel picture of 
— life (game of any kind) in oil, on wood or card- 





For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 
horizontal ny nw seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars. 

Five Dollars for the best-carved bread-plate, 
design strictly original. 

Five Dollars for the best fret-saw card or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 

Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or em- 
broidered table-mats, any material. 

Five Dollars for a set of the best original designs 
for cotton print in water colors. 

Five Dollars for the best story or adventure, 
not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note- 
paper. 

All articles must be strictly original. 

All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
for a copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. 

“Assistant Editor, Yourn’s CoMPANION.” 


—+>>— 


IN TEMPTATION. 

‘We often hear the remark of a too knowing and 
smart boy, that he is “rather old of his age.” The 
tati of the 1 Capitol, it is said, have 
this effect upon the floor-boys of Congress. From a 
statement made by the Washington correspondent 
of the Independent Statesman, it seems that some of 
these little “pages” need moral caring for as much 

as the street Arabs of New York. 


Theré are in the Senate a dozen or fifteen little 
fellows, from nine to twelve or fourteen years of 
See heen business it is to do the running about the 

ber and the building, carrying letters or docu- 

ments, showing friends o: ‘Senators to seats or about 

= Capitol, and making themselves generally use- 
ul. 

They dodge about like sprites, always upon the 

- dead run, and are a bright and active coterie of lads 
as one will ever meet. 

Candor compels me to say, also, that some of them 
come under the head of “hard cases,” and a few 
months at the Capitol make their heads too old, and 

y know too much for their years 

It is but a few days ne? that I saw a little fellow, 
ap bright-eyed bo oY go boldly up to the count- 
er of the restanrant and demand a se of lager. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, the colo lieutenant who 
has charge there, refused him in such terms that he 
won't be e likely to apply again, and others standing 
by added a word or two of advice which sent the 
youngster away crestfallen, if not converted. 

What worse sight could one wish to see than a boy 
of ten demanding beer ata bar? Let fathers of lit- 
tle sons imagine, if they can, and then say whether 
they would like to have their boys enter such a 
school as this, even if the little fellows do get the 
vo Ay of men for boys’ work. I hear that three of 

boys got five bottles of beer in a committee- 
room, awhile ago, by false representation, and had 
a regular symposium. 


~_———_+e+- 


HIS PRAYER FOR HELP. 

If there is such a thing as helpless vice,—joined to 
a living conscience and better nature,—its cry must 
be the most piteous of all voices. “Wretched man! 

. Who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
The police report column of the New York Herald 
has this little scene: 


“I'm a worthless fellow, judge,” 
Thom 


+i, 





said George 
pson in the Fifty-seventh Street Court yester- 


day. “I’ve a family and I do not support them. A 
to’ in wife, sir, who loves me too much to make a 
complaint against me. Two little ones who put 


their arms about my neck and call me ‘Dear father.’ 
IT drink and drink, and cannot help it. I beg of you 
to send me where I cannot taste liquor.” 

“Do you want a month?” 

: than .” He oars me head in shame. 
“More than that, sir. Three— , six—months; a 
year. Do make it for that ca “She will try to get 
me out, but keep me a It is my last hope.”’ 

His prayer was granted 


“LONG SENTENCES.” 

The mantle of Rufus Choate, so far as conveying 
the ability to conceive and speak long sentences, 
has fallen upon Secretary Evarts." At a recent din- 





ner-party, some one joked the Secretary on this|. 


characteristic of bis oratory: 


replied, “Oh, non-' 


to iy long sentences forget that the only persons 
to lo t in this s country are 
the ovtalins nbd. who deserve them.” 








FICTITIOUS CREATIONS. 

In the first editions of Thackeray's “Vanity Fair,” 
which contain the author’s own illustrations, there 
is a picture of Becky Sharp hiding behind a curtain, 
a weapon in her hand, watching the helpless Joe 
Sedley. There is no explanation of this scene in 
the text. 

Some curious interviewer once attacked the great 
satirist about it. ‘Did Becky murder Joe, or not?” 
he asked. 

Thackeray pondered gravely for a moment. “I 
don’t know,” he said, earnestly; “I don’t know. 
But I always suspected her.”’ 

Becky was an actual woman to him. 

To every author or artist of vivid imagination, 
their own creations are more real, probably, than 
are the live people about them; and in proportion 
to that reality to themselves, they are able to im- 
press others. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was wont to speak with a shud- 
der of t .e period of mental prostration in her hus- 
band which followed the production of the “Searlet 
Letter.” The tragedy was an actual occurrence in 
his life. Fora week after he laid down the pen, 
Hester and Pear! followed him as in the flesh. He 
could not banish them. 

——_—$<4@>—_—_—__—_ 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, writ- 
ing from Paris, thus describes a Christmas custom 
of that city: “Now is the time,”’ he says, ‘‘to send 
cards and write to friends, for it is a time-honored 
custom, when friends are separated, and cannot 
keep up an animated correspondence, to write to 
each other once each year, at New Year’s; and chil- 
dren write their parents and teachers, and after 
leaving school, often through life, the habit of writ- 
ing to an honored school teacher is kept at the end 
or commencement of each year. We send cards to 
every one we know,—not only to intimate friends, 
but every one on our address book. 


“Five years ago, I exchanged cards with a gentle- 
man at dinner, and never have met him since, bu- 
each year at New Year’s receive his card and return 
mine. 

“Probably he had a systematic manner of copyii n 
addresses into a book, or giving newly - receiv 
cards to a secretary to do likewise, and there I am 
recorded wane, the B 

“T don’t think he pa remember me should we 
meet, and Iam sure I should not him, although re- 
ceiving his cards year after year has made his name 
familiar, and eac em I see his name in print, I 
say to myself,— 

“ ¢There is my friend,’ and I am now well acquaint- 
ed, and could talk like an old friend should we ever 
meet again. 

“At the post-office there are tons of cards, and ser- 
vants arrive each minute with large bundles already 


ere is a special tariff, one sou, for this eti- 
“iin the cards being sent in open envelopes, with- | ¢5, 
out writing upon them. If closed, three sous are 
demanded, as for a letter.” 





POND LILIES! WAX FRUIT! 
Patterns and printed directions for makiug Pond and Calla 
Lilies and orange blossoms; also directions for mouldsand 
tee wax fruit, aud making white rustic wax cross, 

pent -ae ,$1 50. Fruitalone, 50cts. Mrs. E. 8. L. Thomp- 
son, Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 


ELEGANT PANEL 
Best offer ever made. 


To obtain the names of those in- 
terested in decorating pottery we will send 200 FE: 





Yieinontins Every Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $1! 
amonth. E uate teed a dine 
tion. Address RV; ~ Manages, Janseviie 


BWANT CO eae teaa el 
WARTS Cured isnot 


without . Recipe 12 cts. 
eer ta 


& CO., Northampton, Mass. 
10 Nice Sam; and Circulars, 3c. Agents 
ted. Sheetssent. H. W. Mepham, St. Lo 8t. Louis, Mo. 
to ts 
$3 A DAY wise, FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J, H, BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
CONFEDERATE STATES STAMPS, 100 
different varieties, no sae alike, for 4 ets, 
F - ALLAN TAYLOR, 209 treet, Boston, 
Corns and STAMPS. atsionne l5e, paid; 
50 varieties Stam 125 varieties, Tie. Se 
stamp for Circular. Oo ACHALIDT, Hoboken, NJ. 
and Piano Hegemgentment 


ORCAN to Ly or Diag wr “ 


Rice’s Music Chart. Price. 

JOHNSON & COLNO. 6 Coteman Street, Cincinnati, 0: 
DLAIN NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING and 

I M NG. Send for a Circular of our “Needle- 

work — er by Lucretia P. Hate. 

. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


lv Tavistion, of choice imported Flower Seeds 







































Pm cts., in separate packets, ew pes Stamps 
° 2 taken. Pe inate MAULE & CO., 
“ Church Street, Phiiadeighia, Pa. 
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THe ak RAGS 


caneaaED & CO., 658 AP PICT UR FS 


roel Decorating BOSSED | D ORS RAP PICT at beat URE price. 


Package No. 1 contains 100; No, 2, 50; No, 3, 25; No. x 10; 
according to size, all well I assorted, sent 
cts.each. Agents wanted. F. W. seats pest 





for 25 
; Conn. 





FANCY qwooD, 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
_— vod Wain at, ie Ay Legit 8 oe rapid > soem of 
he price ao C3 te co olly, 
8c, $e, 106 ; Lens FALLS . 
(oe Street, New Fork. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
ca eerenins. Anybody can operate it with 
ae ae success. ‘Complete outfits from 4 to 

aading full instructions. Heliogra ram, $2 50. 
Send stamp for full information to FE. SACK- 
& CO., Mannfacturers, 278 Pear! St., New S Yorke 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press 

with complete outfit, 85 50. 8 largersizes- 

re aoe reduced }» es rice list for stamp- 
HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


OUR CANVARSERS MAKE #10 A DAY, 
selling Brown’s Patent eerily Platform Scales, made 
entirely of brass. Sells and are better than any 
$5 Scale made: every family will buy one. Write at once 
for mek oy i gn tee OHIv SCALE WORKS, 

127 Central Avenue, etek 0. 


MPLOYMENT <: 


for for servines f and 3 

easily opers Tite us. peas 

G0. 3 me Sena Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ad 

mag it FOSTASE STAMPS cheaper than 

ever. Setof aria of 6, 0c; set of Germany of 6, 

18¢; set of Sasdints vot 8, lOc, stampa = 25 — and 
Ci ronlare sent for three Ict 200 mixed 

Album, aie ti ck cts. 


post-paid, Popular Astograph 
GEM STAMP Cc Wnderhill Centre, Vt. 


And astonishing offer, made in order to intro- 
duce new goods. Agents’ Sample Package of 
156 Decaicoman: Book nd 


Pictures, with an 80 pege, neatly 
bound, memorandum book, mailed post paid 
forsix 3-cent stam ps. Satis ‘action guaranteed 
HENRY 8. DATE, 1 116 Wash'n’g St, c Chicago, 


A present 
ues a compl 














MA 











iq Yrave 














ven to the first one send- 
list of the School Books 
n names of the booksellers 
in rthebe es ‘m _ the names of twen- 
Pui oF. more scho) 
CRICHARDS. itox 212, N. Y. P. O, 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 





nel 


yo _ Guanlepee. for 15 cents, and B Yar 
NIC UB- 


chro’ Stamps taken. SY. AS 
LISHING C CO., 80 Beekman Street, New YOK. 


PATENT RUBBER TARGET GUN. 








For Target practice in parlor or —— 
for squirrels and small Lar a, wood 


straight as a rifle. 


ed arrows, $2. Sent by vat 1, post-paid, on 
price; or by express, for 
Clubs of 3 pkey 
supplied with guhs @ $150 each, post-paid. 
__ 3 LES GOLAY, 601 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ti. 








AGENTS, READ THIS. 





We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission. to oF our new and 


mple 


wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. + Sam 
free. Address SHERMAN & CO ©., Marshall, Mich. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! TURKISH RUG PATTERNS, stamped 
on barlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any lady can 
m at a smallexpense. Permanent business to 


make 


“{'s. Cireular of eos and prices with 


ta 
8. FROST & CO., on. i 


+2 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Wf -4e—y< enough 
hhoots almost as 


ng 
Gun complete with globe . net 2 targets, 5 metal point- 
all reneipt of 


with guns @ $1 75 each; Clubs of 6 







~Bansre Sale Music 
to close out a large Pieces w! sold for 
80 cts. to $1 ™. now sold for 2 cents. 15 sample 
pieces vow or it), with Complete 
n wee post ngs for 30 cents. Stamps tak 
W, Shoppell, 137 St., New 3 ¥ 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 
For 25 cents—F 1 -wers, naar &e 8 uperb, 25 


cents. DECALCOMANIE, 500 "Small, 10. cents; 100 
Asso mts; 300 for mts. Catal logue for stamp. 


cents; 25 ce! 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO. Bor a1, C 
Ladies Pacthadinn 
CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
For Health, Comf 





most 
neo si 
b ¥ 


New Haven, Conn. 





Three Comic Operas! 


THE SORCERER. By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1 00 
H. M. 8. PINAFORE. 1 00 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Words by Wilteme & 


The above three operas are alike in bey | easy to sing, 
and are all very pleasing. They need but little scenery, 
and are easily given by amateurs as well as_profession- 
als, THe SORCERER isa Jolly English opera, ft of inno- 
cent wit and has fine music. The LitTLe DUKE has care- 
= revised worcs, and is ‘a charming and graceful pro- 
m. PInaProus is already famous. 


“ “ 


MASON'S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS  con- 


tains bogey em! of exercises of the most useful nature. 

The book is the best possible companion or successor to a 
ood Piano entapstion book. By WM. Mason and W. $. 
. MATHEWS. $2 50. 


J ohnson’s New Method for Thorough Bass 
it, eusiest 


and most thorough method for learning 
to. spiny Gare Music, Glees and Chord music of any 





The Weekly Musical Record is the most success- 
ful, most interesting and useful Musical Weekly ever pub- 
lished. $2 per year. Send 6 cts. for sample copy and get 
50 cts. worth of music in any number. 
Send 25 cts. for “10 Easter Carols.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





USING AND USE USEFUL BOOKS, 
gone "8 iting le Speaker............ 
use an Evening aaey “0 - 







Borbeoe ‘Ready-M ade S 
How to write a Compositio 
How to Conduct a Debate... 
Dick’s Recitations and Readi 


weet: 


Sent f tree a oO! tuge on econ of 
Tre FIT AYD” », Publishers, 
P.O. Bas 2975. Ne Pt) 7 hon St., New York. 


Young America Press Go., 
? Ba abe fone Sto» now niet ke 
ema dy Aa 

rom $2 fo sian an 


oung America. Cottage, 
Pentng mtn, and So = loggers 








A sample k 
= faoee eavdeet0 conte. 


$10 OF MUIC FOR 60 CTS. 


introduce the Musrcal World to every reader of this 
pee we will send iour numbers, Jan., Feb., March and 

April, to any one for only 50 cents. These four numbers 
contain nearly 200 pa: pages of elegant New Music and musi- 
cal reading matter, i an and instruct- 
ive ** Young Folk’s riment.”” Don’t fail to send at 
nce and secure over worth of new and choice music 
for or 50 cts. 8. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


Best Sewing Machine in the Worid 











Beautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Nea Eaey. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim auto- 
matic and other features belonging exclusively to us. 
Examine and inten for yourself before purchasing. 

ine needle is thus st: A. 

nS Buy Bey cccthen, hacties, ke. eo by mail, 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. 2f. CO., 668 Broadway, if. Y. 


Boston Office: Corner Tremont and Berkeley Sts. 


MBOSSED.? PICTURE 


rtment in the country. Gaia moe Bs Serica 
= receipt of stany . o. with seven full sheets 
(acing nding flowers, eaves, — 
WANTED. y taken 


F. TRIFET, 61 fours Sta, Boston, Mass., 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


w Catalogue, 116 pages, 663 Illustrations, 25 cents. Cir- 
Largest Stoc'! 


nas i o receipt 0 a k! Lowest 
Prices! Reliable! Oldest Established ! 





-), 30 cents. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA is the best. 


LBL L Nis 








COLUMBIA. BICYCLE, 


MADE BY THE 


POPE M’F’G CO, 


85 Summer St., Boston, Masa. 





day over common 
nd 3c’ 








sort of thing at all. 
by calling attention 


* 


Nat and S-page catsiogwe, wit fll informations Pe 
THEY ALL DO IT! 
BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. J. W. FRIZZELI 
sere BAR SSNE Set Setieink. 28 
of the w 
of & $250 Press,” Press 50. pee with 24 Pen 
Sinks iter ee Bae | Ps a= 
Established 1847. with each Album. ‘ 





Easy to learn to ride. An ordi- 
nary rider can go more miles ina 
na 
stamp for price 


100 


























400 7a Samta Foreign — i, = 
| S00 Tis, all different, worth Lt 
3 50-varieties U. 3 touts sa aplendid STA MP 
gilt, flexible 


cover, 25 cts.; board cover, 45 cts. 
Rane ten” New Ci 
ps taken. New Ci 














